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The CLERGY REVIEW 


New SERIES. VoL. XIV, No. 4. APRIL, 1938. 
CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


a Report of the Commission on Doctrine in 
the Church of England, issued at the beginning 
of the present year, is a document variously interesting 
as it is variously approached. To some it will have 
brought comfort in the assurance it contains that a 
certain measure of agreement exists in the Church of 
England on a number of basic Christian tenets— 
such as the existence of a personal God completely 
distinct from the universe of which He is the Creator, 
and over which He exerts an almighty and loving 
Providence; the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead, 
understood in a sense which is avowedly not Sabellian ; 
a doctrine of the Incarnation of the Son of God in 
which the heresies of Nestorianism and Monophysism 
are, if not avoided, at any rate condemned ; a doctrine 
of Atonement ; a theory of Church and Sacraments 
which contains recognisable vestiges of a sound tra- 
dition ; and an Eschatology which professes belief 
in personal survival and the resurrection of the body, 
with some differentiation beyond the grave between 
the condition of the good and that of the ungodly. 

Other readers—perhaps even these same readers 
on a second perusal—will be less content. What 
matters above all, in religious theory as in ethical 
practice, is the rock-ground of principle. And it 
becomes apparent from a careful study of the Report 
that the doctrinal principles of the Church of England 
offer a latitude of interpretation, even in regard to 
the distinctively Christian doctrines mentioned above, 
which, if indulged to the full, must result in a pro- 
found modification, if not a complete and radical 
revision, of the Christian message to humanity. Since 
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those principles are such that the Anglican communion 
feels itself bound to afford shelter to members who 
repudiate the gospel miracles, then it cannot be in 
virtue of the same principles that the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, involving as it does the most astounding 
of all supernatural interventions in the order of 
creation, is retained as a tenet of Christianity. If the 
minimizers may reject with impunity such traditional 
doctrines as that of the perpetual virginity of our Lady 
—the sole connection, by the way, in which Mary’s 
holy name is mentioned in the Report—or of the 
historical and physical Resurrection of Christ from 
the Tomb, then it cannot be thanks to the principles 
governing the speculative outlook of that communion 
that the doctrine of the Trinity remains unassailed. 
Modus essendi cujuslibet rei determinatur secundum id quod 
est et per se, non secundum id quod est et per accidens. Is it, 
then, only per accidens that the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation still form part of the official 
teaching of the Anglican Church? Or does her 
acceptance of these fundamental truths rest upon the 
firm ground of inviolable principle? So long as 
there is any doubt about this the Report under review 
must offer to the thoughtful reader less food for 
comfort than cause for alarm. 

But if we venture to offer some observations on 
this document it is not merely with a view to rejoic- 
ing in its merits or deploring its deficiencies. The 
student of theology is not content to establish what 
may be called its phenomena, to register, with 
alternating relief and consternation, the widely 
divergent views which find a welcome within this 
remarkable synthesis of doctrine. He looks deeper, 
and he asks: Is there not some basic principle, or 
perhaps some fundamental lack, which accounts 
for these contradictory manifestations? Is there no 
organic bond which unites these apparently disjecta 
membra, no inner soul providing an explanation of a 
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physiognomy of Christianity which is superficially so 
incoherent ? 

To attribute that incoherence to the lack of an 
infallible teaching authority, such as the Anglican 
Church modestly disclaims for herself and denies 
to any other Christian communion, is to remain in the 
realm of phenomena, or to assign a cause which at 
the most is only proximate : 


The Church’s understanding of the Gospel is continually 
renewed by its experience of communion with God through 
Christ, and the authority of its doctrinal formulations ought 
always to be interpreted as resting, at least in part, upon 
the acceptance of these by the whole body of the faithful. 
This authority, in so far as it is derived from such a consensus 
fidelium, rests upon the range and quality of the manifold 
experience which that consensus gathers up, and upon the 
witness which, alike in the devotional and other practice 
of Christians generally and in the doctrine of theologians, 
it bears to the truth of the Gospel. Belief resting upon 
external authority alone cannot have the full value of 
faith, since faith requires a personal appropriation of what is 
believed in. Therefore every individual ought to test his 
belief in practice, and, so far as his ability and training 
qualify him, to think out his own belief, and to distinguish 
between what he has accepted on authority only and what 
he has appropriated in thought or experience. But he 
must recognise that it is only in the fellowship of the com- 
munity that he can come fully to appreciate and accept 


(pp. 35-36). 


Any authoritative magisterium, therefore, extrinsic 
to the experience of the believers themselves, is pre- 
cluded. But the spirit of Anglican theology must be 
sought deeper than in the mere negation of such 
authority, it must lie in an attitude of mind which, 
logically, regards it as unnecessary. Ina similar way 
it would be superficial to describe Catholic theology 
as a system of thought based upon a number of 
doctrinal formulas which the Church or the Pope has 
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infallibly declared to be true. The spirit of Catholic 
theology lies deeper than this; it is rooted in an 
antecedent conviction, which the theologian as an 
apologist is prepared to vindicate, that the human 
mind is not the measure of all truth concerning God ; 
that beyond the sphere of natural theodicy there is a 
limitless region of divine truth which is naturally 
inaccessible to the human intellect; that there are 
mysteries which are God’s own secret, but which He 
has been bountifully pleased in part to disclose by that 
supernatural intervention which we call revelation. 

It is to thissphere of mysterious truth that the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity belong : the doctrine 
of a Trinity of Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
intercommunicating the inner life of the one Godhead ; 
the doctrine of our adoption as sons, the Father re- 
vealing His eternal and beneficent purpose through 
His own Son, who takes upon Himself our human 
flesh to redeem us from the sin into which humanity 
had lapsed, and who, with His Father, sends the 
Holy Spirit into our souls to raise us up by grace to a 
share in the divine life of the Trinity itself. This 
is the life, the supernatural life of sanctifying grace, 
which the Church mediates to us through her divinely 
instituted sacraments ; this is a life which infinitely 
transcends all human capacities and yearnings, a life 
which, save in the highest mystical states, eludes 
even our human consciousness, but without which, in 
the supernatural order in which our destiny is set, 
we can do literally nothing. In vain shall we search 
the experience of men, whether personal or corporate, 
for evidence that the life which we receive in Baptism 
is supernatural and divine; for proof that God is 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; for a firm and unwaver- 
ing assurance that He who walked the paths of 
Palestine during the first three decades of our era 
was in very truth God Himself. These are truths 
which we can know only because God has willed to 
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reveal them to us, and to reveal them to us, not by 
means of our natural needs, desires, and inner 
experience, which can speak to us only in language 
of the natural order, but by speaking to us Himself, 
aforetime in the prophets, and, last of all, in His Son : 
“If we receive the testimony of men, the testimony 
of God is greater.” 

This is the distinction which is vital in Christianity, 
the distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural orders. ‘This is the reason why Christianity 
is a religion of authority; and the Vatican Council is 
but echoing the teaching of Christ, of St. Paul, and of 
Christian tradition when it declares that “the doctrine 
of faith which God has revealed was not propounded 
as a philosophical discovery for human minds to 
improve upon, but was entrusted as a divine deposit 
to the Spouse of Christ, to be faithfully guarded and 
infallibly explained”’. 

Now, of this fundamental distinction, here is what 
the Commission has to say : 


Nothing can be discovered by man about God apart from 
the revelation of Himself by God to man, nor can anything 
be effectively revealed by God to man apart from an 
activity of human reasoning in apprehending it. But a 
distinction may be drawn: (1) There is a factor in our 
knowledge of God due to reflection on the general nature of 
experience (though this reflection, so far as it leads to 
knowledge, must itself be recognised as implying the 
prevenience of the Divine action and the illumination 
of the human mind by God). (2) There is also a factor 
due to the apprehension of individual historical facts through 
which God reveals Himself to man in a special manner or 
degree. The body of Christian doctrine, however, cannot 
be split up into two portions assignable respectively to 
those two factors, as though such doctrines as those of God’s 
unity and of His moral government of the world were 
assignable exclusively to the first, and the doctrines of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, and gift of supernatural grace to the 
second. The two factors which we have recognised, while 
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distinguishable, are always interdependent. Both are in- 
volved in the apprehension of every doctrine, though the 
one or the other may be said in any particular case to be the 
more obvious (p. 44). 


The quotation is a long one, but I cannot bring 
myself to apologize for it because, although the 
passage is described as an “Appended Note’, it 
seems to me to contain the clue—rather after the 
manner of an unfair detective story—which we require 
for the understanding of the whole Report. I have 
read it again and again, trying to find in it the 
admission of a real distinction between two orders 
of knowledge and two orders of reality, the natural 
and the supernatural, but I cannot do so. With all 
the goodwill in the world I cannot make the words 
mean more than this: that from historical events as 
man experiences them he is able—with the aid of 
that divine concursus without which he cannot exist, 
act or think—to learn something about God, but 
that some historical events are, in this sense, more 
“revealing” than others. If this is the meaning of the 
passage, then Anglican theology denies the existence of 
what wecall the supernatural order. It hasonly to deny 
also the reality of the Fall in order to become Pelagian. 

On the subject of the Fall the sentiment of the 
members of the Commission is only partially clear. 
On one point, however, they are agreed. “In 
our view,” they say, “the doctrine of a universal 
tendency to evil is not bound up with the historical 
truth of any story of a Fall” (p. 69). But the denial 
of an historical Fall is apparently not regarded as 
incompatible with the admission of a doctrine of 
original sin. What exactly original sin is held to be, 
even the most careful reading of the Report fails to 
reveal, the Commissioners confining themselves to a 
catalogue of varying opinions which may be regarded 
as legitimate in the Church of England. All that can 
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be gathered with any certainty is that original sin 
is a general tendency to evil in man, of which no 
satisfactory account can be given. Perhaps, however, 
we can best discover what underlies the term, quite 
freely used in the Report, by applying the acid test 
to which St. Augustine subjected the teaching of the 
Pelagians: “‘What, exactly, is the effect of the 
sacrament of Baptism? What difference is there 
between a baptized infant and one who has not 
received the sacrament?” ‘The Catholic answer is 
clear : The former is ready for heaven because it is 
endowed with sanctifying grace, which alone can 
make it capable of a supernatural beatitude, whereas 
the latter, because it has been deprived by original 
sin of that supernatural gift, is incapable of salvation. 

Here, on the other hand, is the answer of the 
Commission, which again, in order to be quite ob- 
jective, I must quote almost in full : 


In the case of infant Baptism a special question arises 
as to the applicability of the statement that Baptism cleanses 
from sin. Clearly, it cannot cleanse from actual sin, since 
actual sin has not been committed. On the other hand, 
so far as “Original Sin” implies a tendency to sin, resulting 
from membership in the natural community and from the 
influences which this involves, Baptism meets these influences 
by incorporating into the redeemed community and by 
admitting to the realm of Christian grace. In consequence, 
Baptism, even infant Baptism, is a means of deliverance from 
the domination of influences which predispose to sin, and 
in that sense it is a means of deliverance from “Original 
Sin”. 

A further difficulty arises from the Church’s practice of 
baptizing infants, in that the infant has no consciousness of 
what is taking place. But an infant is a personality in 
germ . . . and the practice witnesses, as nothing else can, to 
the universality of the Love of God, including all persons. . . . 

Again, the fact that a man’s reception into the Church 
was prior to his consciousness powerfully represents the 
priority of God in the spiritual life. . . . (p. 137). 
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That is all. If ever an opportunity occurred in 
the Report for the members of the Commission to 
explain unequivocally the objective difference between 
a human being who has been raised to the super- 
natural order by sanctifying grace and one who has 
not, then that opportunity was here. Their silence 
in this chapter, and their reticence in the very 
short section devoted specifically to the subject of 
Grace, lead inevitably to the conclusion that, in 
Anglican theology, original sin no more implies the 
absence of a supernatural reality from the soul than 
justification involves its presence. In other words, 
“Original Sin” means little, if anything, more to the 
members of the Commission than it meant to Pelagius 
himself. 

The tendency to Pelagianism which character- 
izes the theologians of the Anglican communion is 
ingenuously acknowledged, and deplored, by the 
Chairman of the Commission, who confesses to sharing 
something of the anxiety which I have expressed. 
His Grace of York, however, forestalls the astonishment 
which Catholic (or “Continental’’) theologians will 
feel at the brevity of the Report’s treatment of Divine 
Grace with the reply—surmising at the same time 
that it will “do little to diminish their bewilderment” 
—that ‘“‘almost the whole of our Report is concerned 
with Divine Grace in its various manifestations’. 

Of course, a Catholic theologian is not unnaturally 
at a loss to understand a synthesis of Christian doctrine 
which contains no explanation of what is meant by 
Grace. Is it not with grace that the whole of Chris- 
tian doctrine is concerned ? Be Christianity as theo- 
centric as you will, it has a practical significance for 
us only so far as it regulates the relations between 
man and God, and those relations, according to the 
Christian revelation, are supernatural, involving a 
regeneration, a transformation, an elevation, a re- 
creation of human nature by the entirely gratuitous 
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gift of sanctifying grace. Grace alone relates man to 
God as God wills man to be related to Him, that is 
to say, in supernatural friendship or charity. 

The Trinity, the Incarnation, the Fall and the 
Atonement, the Church and the Sacraments, all these 
are seen in their true perspective in the Christian re- 
ligion only when they are understood in the context 
of supernatural grace ; and even those truths them- 
selves can be apprehended by the human mind only 
if it is assisted, elevated, illuminated, by the super- 
natural gift of faith, which is man’s response to 
supernatural revelation. Ofcourse, we “Continental” 
theologians, heirs to the Christian thought of an 
Anselm, a Thomas and an Edmund of Canterbury, 
are bewildered when we are not told what is this 
“gift of God’, what is this wonderful thing that 
Christ has done for us; when we find that to an 
explanation of that vital reality—divine grace— 
which in the divinely appointed order of supernatural 
Providence is the only thing that enables us to make 
contact with God, hardly one whole page is accorded 
in these two hundred and forty which expound the 
doctrine of Christ. One would like to hope that this 
omission is due to the fact that all the members of 
the Commission were so perfectly agreed on the real, 
objective, supernatural character of grace that it 
was not deemed necessary to discuss it. How little 
ground there is for that hope may be seen from the 
considerations that I have ventured to put forward. 
Pelagianism is with us once more, not only in tendency, 
but in fact. 

The evolution, however lamentable in its issue, 
is theologically an interesting one. Pelagianism was 
the Rationalism of the fifth century, and it struck at 
the very roots of Christianity. When once it was 
held that the original state of man was his natural 
condition and that from that condition, in spite of 
the sin of Adam, humanity has never declined, it 
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followed logically that man possesses no more and no 
less than the endowments due to his nature, and 
that beyond these gifts—call them “grace”’ if you will, 
as Pelagius actually did—he needs nothing in order 
to achieve salvation. It followed, moreover, that 
having lost nothing real through Adam, he had 
nothing real to acquire through Christ; that since the 
damage wrought by Adam was confined to the bad 
example which he gave, and to the external environ- 
ment of sin which he originated, therefore the 
benefits brought by Christ must be confined to the 
edification which He gave by His preaching and 
example, especially by the heroic self-sacrifice of His 
death, and to the new environment of good influences 
which survive in His Church. Need we wonder that 
Nestorius, the enemy of the true divinity of Christ, 
received these enemies of the supernatural with open 
arms? Or that Prosper buries both heresies under a 
common epitaph : 


Nestoriana lues successi Pelagianae, 
Quae tamen est utero progenerata meo. 
Infelix miserae genitrix et filia natae, 
Prodivi ex ipso germine quod peperi. . . . 


In the sixteenth century came the Rationalism of 
Luther, who, like Pelagius, denied that man had ever 
been raised to an order transcending his own. But on 
the subject of the Fall he adhered to the clear teaching 
of the Scriptures, in so far as he taught that man has 
fallen from his original state. Logic thus drove him 
to maintain that human natureis now totally depraved, 
incapable, without the constraining grace of Christ, 
of producing anything but the vile fruit of sin which 
an evil tree must bear, driven to rely for salvation 
upon the merits of Christ which cover up the filth 
that is within. 

Had Luther been enlightened by the Higher 
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Criticism he would probably have been a Pelagian. 
At any rate, the Rationalism of the twentieth century, 
with its denial of the historical Fall, seems to have 
completed the revolution of the wheel; and once more 
a theory which denies the supernatural gathers 
together such shreds as remain of the seamless coat 
of Christ to array itself as Christian. Those shreds 
it is not the purpose of the present writer to count 
or to appraise. Sin, Redemption, the Church, the 
Priesthood, Sacraments, all these find a place in the 
Report and are discussed at some length. But, if 
there is no supernatural order, they have little in 
common but the mere name with the Sin, the 
Redemption, the Church, the Priesthood, and the 
Sacraments that we know. Sin loses much of its 
horrors if it does not involve supernatural death; the 
Redemption means little if it did not buy us the 
supernatural life of grace; the Church is not the 
Christian Church if it does not mediate to us the grace 
which comes from the fullness of Christ ; the Priest- 
hood is not the priesthood of Christ unless it is the 
power to offer the sacrifice which He offered for the 
remission of sins; and the Sacraments are truly 
“weak and needy elements” unless they signify, 
contain, and really produce in us that life which is a 
participation of the divine nature. Without the 
supernatural Christianity is but a name. 


What prospects are there, theologically speaking, 
that Anglican thought may once more revert to the 
concept of the supernatural? I do not seek to 
pry into the mysterious ways of Divine Providence, 
nor do I ask in what manner or at what time God will 
bring about the unity for which His Son has prayed. 
Nor yet have I in mind the grace of God which works 
Sortiter et suaviter in every heart that seeks the truth. 
No, I merely ask what warrant there is to be found 
in the document before me for hoping that its authors 
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—and those whose thought they voice—may ever 
come to accept the Catholic doctrine of Grace. 

One ground for hope lies in the desire, which is 
manifest throughout the Report, to retain many, 
if not all, of the traditionally Catholic forms of 
expression, such as Original Sin, Grace, Redemption, 
Sacraments, Real Presence, together with such 
elements of the doctrine that underlie them as 
are not essentially connected with the supernatural 
order. The framework, therefore, still remains, 
somewhat battered in parts, it is true, but capable of ~ 
reviving as the living and breathing body of true 
Christian doctrine when once the idea of super- 
natural grace has been infused into it. 

A further reason for optimism is the entire absence 
of acrimony in discussion, together with an admirable 
restraint in the stating of differences of view, which 
characterizes the Commission’s Report—a sign that » 
the spirit of Christian charity is operative among 
our Anglican friends. It is to be hoped, however, 
that this restraint is not due in any measure to an 
attitude which regards doctrinal divergences with * 
indifference. There is much truth in the observation 
of Fr. Victor White, O.P., that “had the atmosphere 
of what Dr. Temple calls ‘the mingled devotion and 
hilarity of the “Holy Party’ been tempered with a 
little healthy odium theologicum, the meetings might 
indeed have been less agreeable, but the Report would 
have been more successful”’.4 












In conclusion, I would mention two great obstacles 
which need to be overcome before Anglican theology 
can find a place in its scheme for the supernatural. 
The first is an excessive desire to “commend the 
constant teaching of the Church to people whose 
minds are fashioned by the habits of thought current 


Blackfriars, March 1938, p.166. 
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today.”! The habits of thought current today are 
precisely what the Church must set out to change. 
The Church of Christ is not the creation of the 
believers themselves, she is the Spouse of Christ, 
entrusted by Him with the sacred task of preserving 
men from the spirit of the world. Hence between 
the teaching Church and those whose minds are 
fashioned by current habits of thought there will ever 
be, as Christ Himself foretold, constant tension : 
“If the world hate you, know that it hath hated me 
before you.”’ Let us by all means strive to attract 
men to Christ by showing forth the beauties of His 
doctrine ; but the spirit of conciliation must not lead 
us to minimize the difficulties of that doctrine itself. 
Faith is not easy; indeed, it is impossible without the 
gift of God, and we cannot preserve it in the face of 
difficulties without the constant help of His grace. To 
many readers of this Report it will seem that too often 
a traditional doctrine has been abandoned by the 
Anglican communion because it has appeared to be 
in contradiction with the findings of modern science. 
On this matter, which might well be made the subject 
of many a longer article than this, the golden words 
of the Vatican Council are always apposite: “The 
false appearance of such contradiction is mainly due, 
either to the dogmas of faith not having been under- 
stood and expounded according to the mind of the 
Church, or to the inventions of opinion having been 
taken for the verdicts of reason.” 

The second obstacle is a philosophy, the joint 
heritage of Descartes and Kant, which denies the 
objective reality of substance, allied with a philosophy 
of “values” or “symbols” which moves in a world 
entirely divorced from the historical facts and meta- 
physical truths upon which those values and symbols 
are based;? a philosophy which regards a “value- 


, Archbishop Temple, Chairman’s Introduction, p. 12. 
See Report, pp. 37-38. 
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belief”? in the doctrine of the Resurrection of Christ 
as compatible with a denial of the historical fact 
itself, and as satisfying the obligations of the Christian 
faith; a philosophy which interprets the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation as a “Trans-valuation” of the 
bread and wine, and suggests this as a suitable modern 
equivalent of the traditional teaching of the Church. 
This was the philosophical thought which inspired 
the Modernist movement at the beginning of the 
present century, and the Church rightly condemned 
the movement—and implicitly also the underlying 
philosophy—because it meant the subversion of the 
whole of Christian truth. It is admittedly not the 
function of the Church to teach philosophy as such. 
But it is her office to safeguard Christian truth, and 
therefore to warn the faithful against those vagaries 
of human thought which must result in the corruption 
of that divinely revealed doctrine which it is her duty 
to transmit to humanity. 

These lines are being written on the feast of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the heavenly Patron of philosophical 
and theological studies in Catholic schools. How 
little the philosophia perennis is understood outside the 
Catholic Church may be seen from the unhappy 
travesty of the doctrine of substance and accident 
which disfigures the later pages of this Report. If 
it has not been understood, then it has not yet been 
definitively rejected. And so there is still hope that 
the modern mind may be converted to a view of 
reality, a philosophy of being, which is not logically 
incompatible with the revealed doctrine of the 
supernatural. 

G. D. Stu. 
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FEAR, CONSCIENCE, AND DELIVERANCE. 


I SUPPOSE it was some fifteen years ago now that 
we were all taken in, for a short time, by a series 
of books dealing with contemporary figures in politics, 
Society, religion, and so on, published under the 
pseudonym, “A Gentleman with a Duster”. The 
book which dealt with religion was called Painted 
Windows, and the author paid me the compliment 
(I am speaking of fifteen years ago) of thinking me 
worth including as one of the figures in that volume. 
It was the last compliment he did pay me; on the 
strength of an hour’s interview, which was all the 
knowledge he had of me apart from reading some of 
my books, he told me a whole lot of things about 
myself which I did not previously know, mostly to my 
discredit. Among other curious allegations, he taxed 
me, as far as I remember—the book has disappeared 
from my shelves—with cowardice ; and his reason 
for doing so, as far as I could discover, was that I feared 
God. It was the first time I had ever been con- 
fronted by the spectacle of a person who evidently 
regarded himself as an authority on religious matters 
treating the fear of God as a kind of phobia, unworthy 
of a sane man. And I promised myself that, some 
day, I would go into this aspect of the question. 
Now, I mean to be as good as my word. 

The moment you use the word “fear” in a 
religious connexion, there are two texts from Scripture 
which leap to the memory even of the most un- 
educated. One is, “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,” and the other “Perfect charity 
casteth out fear, because fear hath pain”. These 
two texts, one from King David and the other from 
St. John, may fitly represent the two poles of our 
discussion. On the one hand, as I hope to show, it 
has to be admitted that there is at least a kind of 
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which the emotion of fear has a necessary part. On 
the other hand, I suppose all Christians would agree 
that a man’s spiritual state is the better, in proportion 
as the love of God, rather than the fear of God, is the 
motive of his actions—though, as I shall hope to 
show, it is by no means simple to decide where we 
want that process to begin and end. 

The primitive savage, whom we have never met, 
and who was often at considerable pains to conceal 
from us his real religious outlook under a smoke-screen 
of half-believed mythologies, may be conceived, 
without doing him an injustice, as having lived 
largely under the influence of fear. With no light of 
revelation to guide him, it was not to be expected, 
but that he would be more influenced by the sugges- 
tions of an angry God—thunderstorms, tornadoes, 
earthquakes, eclipses and so on, which impressed 
themselves on his outward imagination—than by those 
indications of a beneficent Providence which his more 
thoughtful moments revealed. Indeed, the very 
word religion, in that Latin tongue from which it 
derives, is inextricably mixed up with the taking of 
oaths, and with the supernatural sanctions which 
you invoke as a guarantee against perjury. Religion 
is that which binds you, interferes with your liberty 
of action ; interferes with it, because if you do not 
keep your word the god in whose name you have 
sworn will see to it that you are appropriately pun- 
ished, in this or in a future world. “God strike me 
dead,” ““‘The Lord do so to me, and more also”—it 
is, probably, the use of such convenient formulas that 
fixes in the heathen mind, most strikingly, the idea of 
a God whose office it is to punish, whose terrors can 
only be avoided by a particular course of moral 
action. That such incentives to honesty can have 
their vogue in a Christian community too, the statue 
of the old woman at Devizes can bear witness. 

It is only fair to the enemies of religion to remem- 
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ber that, when they attack or persecute it, they are 
trying to do something which represents itself to them 
as good, from this point of view ; they are trying to 
rid mankind of its greatest terrors. They are not 
merely striking out, in impotent spite, at the dignity 
of a Being whom they hate for enjoying, ex Aypothest, 
more power than themselves. They are not merely 
the victims of a schadenfreude which impels them to 
attack what others hold sacred, precisely because it 
is held sacred. They would plead, instead, this 
justification—that fear is in itself an undignified 
emotion, and a painful emotion ; to rid their fellow- 
men of fear is therefore a benefit, assuming, of course, 
that the source of these terrors is imaginary. Even 
Virgil, with all his natural aptitude for religion, 
could congratulate Lucretius on his atheism : “Happy 
was he, who could trace the causes of natural things, 
and put all fears under his feet, of pitiless fate, or of 
ravening hell.” Virgil, I fancy, could not; the 
terrors of a future life were real to him, and the 
glimpses he occasionally had of religion as a reno- 
vating and rescuing force were not sure enough to 
prevent him sighing, on occasion, for the boldness of 
the philosopher who could conquer his own scruples. 
Whether, in fact, the atheist has really conquered his 
scruples, whether his hatred of religion is not a morbid 
reaction against his own terrors, I will leave it to the 
modern psychologist to determine. 

All this, however, is to cut the Gordian knot of our 
spiritual embarrassments ; you can only approach 
the problem in that spirit if you manage to convince 
yourself, not merely that there is no future life, not 
merely that there is no supernatural justice in the 
ordering of human affairs, but that there is, in fact, 
no meaning at all in the phenomenon of conscience. 
For conscience, as Kant saw, if you are to give an 
intelligible account of its deliveries, warns us that in 
doing wrong we are breaking a law ; and if there is 
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such a law, it must be imposed by a law-giver ; and 
if he is to be a law-giver in the full sense, he must 
fence about his enactments by sanctions—rewards 
promised to us if we fulfil the law, punishments 
threatened if we break it. There is a real sense in 
which, so long as we believe in conscience, we do not 
want to get rid of fear in spiritual matters, even if we 
could. For, if you suppose a moral order with no 
supernatural sanctions to enforce it, that means that 
sin cannot be expiated. You have harmed some- 
body’s life, irreparably ; irreparably, that is, in the 
sense that you can no longer undo the wrong you have 
done, or the effects of it. If there is to be no reckon- 
ing, if there is to be no Divine anger which you can 
deserve, and therefore no Divine anger which you 
can placate, your sin is eternal, ineffacable ; a life- 
time spent in good works will not avail to wipe out 
that count against you. For there is no wiping out, 
except in terms of punishment. In the effort to 
abolish fear without abolishing conscience, you have 
aggravated, not lightened, the burden of human 
despair. 

How, then, are we to reconcile this anomaly in 
our moral experience? On the one side, fear is an 
emotion which we instinctively feel to be base ; we 
despise it, in others and still more in ourselves, where 
the threat of any material danger is concerned. On 
the other side, fear seems to be an inseparable adjunct 
of religion ; we cannot do away with it, or at least 
we cannot cut it off at the roots, unless we would do 
away with conscience altogether, or else discover in 
conscience a senseless burden imposed on a heavily 
burdened humanity. Be it observed that the doctrine 
of hell, of eternal punishments hereafter, is not 
necessarily in question here. A system of theology 
which threatened the impenitent sinner with an 
extended Purgatory hereafter, or even with annihil- 
ation as an alternative to eternal happiness, is still a 
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system which imposes its ordinances by fear. Nay, 
if we could subscribe to the doctrine, so often cherished 
in the pre-Christian world and then abandoned in 
face of everyday experience, that all wrong-doing 
brings with it, sooner or later, its adequate punish- 
ment in this life, we should still be appealing to fear 
as a motive of conduct. How is it that fear, an 
emotion for which we feel a moral dislike, which we 
apprehend not merely as something uncomfortable, 
but as something unworthy of our human dignity, is 
inextricably harnessed to morality ; so that we cannot 
get rid of it unless we would replace morality in the 
true sense by some appeal to a utilitarian, or nowadays 
to a totalitarian, rule of conduct ? 

Catholic theology answers as usual with a dis- 
tinction, and in this case with a double distinction. 
Fear, it tells us, may be classed under two heads: 
filial fear, which may be compared with the reverence 
of a son for his father, and servile fear, which may be 
compared with the terror which a slave feels in the 
presence of his master. And this servile fear can be 
subdivided. It may be tmor simpliciter servilts, common 
or garden servile fear, which is afraid of the lash, but 
admits that the lash has been deserved, associates 
itself to that extent with its punishment. Or it may 
be timor serviliter servilis, fear at its most servile level, 
which cares nothing about the rights and wrongs of 
the case, but is prepared on occasion at least to avoid 
sin simply because of its threatened ill consequences, 
like a dog that has been beaten for running sheep. 

One is sometimes tempted to doubt whether 
some of the human characteristics postulated in 
moral theology are really human characteristics at 
all ; whether the man of the moralists has any more 
existence than the economic man, who is long since 
discredited. I even contemplated, at a younger and 
more irresponsible age, writing an Epic whose hero 
should be the man of moral theology, and describing 
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the extraordinary tangles into which his conscience 
would get while he endeavoured to make the most he 
could out of the disagreements of his advisers. But it 
is possible, at least on paper, to imagine a person 
whose motives would be influenced, at intervals any- 
how, by servile fear at its most servile level ; who 
would sometimes avoid sin purely from dislike of 
hell, and not from any dislike of sin whatever. Such 
a man might be compared to the citizen who, at a 
time when his country was in grave danger and was 
calling all its men to the colours, came forward to 
enlist entirely through fear of the consequences he 
would incur by trying to avoid enlistment, not 
associating himself in any way with his country’s 
desire to escape a disgraceful defeat. This kind of 
fear is admitted by theologians to be an evil thing ; 
there is a sense, even, in which it is not properly 
conducive to a moral act, since the will is ruled by a 
mere calculus of pains and pleasures. This kind of 
fear, at least, perfect charity will cast out, and will 
supersede altogether. 

But there is, as we have said, another kind of fear, 
still slavish in its general outlook, which goes further. 
The sinner hates not merely the punishment which 
his sinful actions involve, but his sinful actions, at 
least as involving that punishment. He sees, dimly 
at least, that the punishment is deserved, and learns 
from the measure of it to estimate the heinousness of 
his offences. He is like a citizen, in the case des- 
cribed above, who should enlist not merely from fear 
of the police, but with some sense of the ignominy 
which his conduct will entail if he is found to be shirk- 
ing his duty, some appreciation, therefore, of what 
desertion means. This kind of fear is not in itself an 
evil thing, for it may prove salutary; but it is 
admittedly an inferior kind of emotion. It is fear of 
hell, not properly speaking fear of God. It should 
be taken up into, and transformed into, that filial love 
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which fears God for what he is in himself, not merely 
for the judgements which his anger involves. 

This filial fear of God would correspond to the 
attitude of a citizen who should rally to the call for 
recruits from a sheer sense of duty to his country. 
Not love for his country precisely ; there is no passion 
of patriotism about him ; he just recognizes the facts 
of the situation, and knows that he lives as the member 
of a commonwealth. So a man may, in theory at 
least, fear God without loving God, yet with a filial, 
not with a servile, fear. The metaphor is a difficult 
one for us in these days, because children are not 
expected to fear their fathers. The old appeal made 
to childhood, “I don’t know what your daddy would 
think”, is commonly replaced by, ““No, dear, Mummy 
doesn’t like it’ ; and daddy is usually engaged, not 
always with conspicuous success, in persuading his 
children to treat him as what he calls a pal. Perhaps 
it is easier for us to understand the nature of filial fear 
if we call to mind the image of some schoolmaster, 
a great deal older than ourselves, who inspired us in 
spite of ourselves with a continual sense of awe. It 
was not exactly that we were afraid of the punish- 
ments he sometimes inflicted on us, though these 
were considerable ; he did not bear the sword in 
vain. It was rather that he stood to us for an embodi- 
ment of those school rules, that code of behaviour in 
class, whose infringement occasionally made him 
have recourse to such sanctions. There was a dignity 
about his bearing, an almost irritating habit of being 
always right, which made you instinctively try to 
keep on the right side of Old So-and-so ; you did not 
take liberties with him. Such an analogy is patently 
inadequate ; but I bring it forward only to illustrate 
a single point—namely, that there is such a thing as 
fearing, or if you will reverencing, God for himself, 
for what he is, not exactly for what he does. And 
yet this higher kind of fear does not exactly do away 
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with or replace the other, for the thought of God’s 
judgements does enter into and reinforce the senti- 
ments of awe which we conceive in thinking of his own 
nature. Fear is demanded of us as a tribute to his 
justice, and his justice covers, necessarily, his dealings 
with impenitent sinners. 

Now, is it true to say of fear so conceived, fear 
based on an apprehension, according to our measure, : 
of God’s justice, that perfect charity casts it out? 
Or is that true only of fear in its servile form? We 
should misconceive, I think, the whole ethos of 
Catholic piety if we supposed that the fear of God and 
the love of God could not and did not exist side by 
side, and that not merely in the beginner, but in souls 
which have reached a high degree of sanctity. After 
all, if I may go back to our schoolmaster again, it was 
possible to feel genuine sentiments of affection for 
such a man, and at the same time to be afraid of him. 
The illustration, here, is more inadequate than ever, 
but it may help us in seeing the point which I am 
trying to establish—namely, that the Catholic saint 
does fear God while he loves him. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom, in the sense that, to 
many minds, it is an earlier stage in spirituality than 
the love of him. It is not the beginning of wisdom 
in the sense that as we grow wiser we fear less. Our 
charity, however much it is perfected, drives out fear 
by replacing it as the leading motive of our actions ; 
the Saint does not need to fall back on fear as a 
motive, because love steps in before the point at 
which recourse to any other motives would become 
necessary. But fear is present in the background— 
the net, to use a rather crude illustration, which 
would catch the tight-rope walker if he fell. And 
the Saint is conscious of it. 

It might have been expected, to be sure, that a 
person well advanced in spirituality would at least 
leave the fear of God’s judgements behind, as some- 
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thing which had no application to elect souls like 
himself. But this is not the testimony of Catholic 
piety. Rather, the further a soul advances in its 
knowledge of God, the more conscious it is of 
its own sinfulness, the more tenaciously it remem- 
bers the misdoings of its own youth, the more 
vividly it apprehends the punishments which those 
misdoings have deserved. St. Theresa is a case that 
leaps to the mind; St. Theresa was shewn in a 
vision the place prepared for her in hell if she went 
there. And this spirit of fear, with the saints, seems 
to form a kind of background to their very love. 
“Oh, how I fear thee, living God, With deepest, 
tenderest fears, And worship thee with trembling 
hope, And penitential tears’—that first ; and only as 
a kind of afterthought, “Yet I may love thee too, my 
God, Almighty as thou art.” The love of God is 
enhanced continually by a kind of surprise that God 
should allow himself to be loved by a soul which has 
been so deeply stained with sin. Nor are these 
tremors merely connected with the past. The 
Catholic Saint, conscious that he has no guarantee of 
election, is always ready to reflect that the graces 
given him may at any time, perhaps through some 
infidelity on his own part, be taken away from him, 
and he may lose his soul like the vilest of sinners. 
The fear of hell is only just round the corner ; “as 
the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, there is but a 
step between me and death’’. 

Protestant spirituality, where it consults its own 
genius, I mean where it is not infected with com- 
promise or with worldliness, takes a quite different 
direction. Fear is only a weapon, to be held out over 
the heads of sinners who have not yet received the 
Word ; for the elect, that fear has been transmuted 
into love, by a process of sudden severance from a 
guilty past, variously conceived, but generally des- 
cribed by the name of conversion. To Luther, 
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servile fear of any kind was not a salutary motive ; 
it made a man into a hypocrite and a worse sinner 
than before. Love was the only motive of contrition 
that would accord with his Augustinian theories of 
grace. And those who have followed and have 
revised Luther’s theology, without having the morbid 
scrupulosity of Luther’s own temperament, have 
commonly regarded conversion as the transition from 
a state in which the soul is terrified by the threat of 
God’s judgements into a state in which it serves him 
only by love. If it is not confirmed in goodness, on 
the Calvinist plan, it has at least emerged into a 
position of complete confidence ; the sins of the past 
are remembered in gratitude for their forgiveness, 
but there are no terrors lying in the future. I always 
remember the shocked voice in which a lady of the 
old-fashioned Evangelical school spoke to me of 
Cardinal Manning on his death-bed, asking his 
friends to pray that he might not go to hell. Nothing 
could have brought home to me more clearly the 
contrast between two rival spiritualities, each of 
which based itself on the teaching of Christ. 

There was this in common, however, between 
Catholic piety and the traditional piety of Pro- 
testantism, that both alike emphasized, in season and 
out of season, the reality of sin; both alike under- 
lined the necessity of repentance ; both alike called 
attention to the punishment which our sins deserve, 
and will, if they are unrepented, entail. Man’s 
conscience was to be delivered from its legacy of 
fears not by minimizing those fears or explaining 
them away, but by forgiveness ; on God’s side, by the 
application to the human soul of Christ’s merits, on 
man’s side, by humble confession of our sins and by a 
plea for unmerited pardon. All that language has 
been growing more and more unfamiliar, even to 
Christian ears, in the course of the last century. On 
the one side, the growth of humanitarian sentiment, 
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on the other side, the growth of distrust in the authority 
of the Scriptures, has obscured the doctrine of eternal 
punishment and made it an optional article of belief 
among most of the Christian denominations. Mean- 
while, the increasing preoccupation with works of 
philanthropy has combined with a general humanizing 
of the public outlook to cast sin itself into the shade ; 
we are more ready to talk about service, or generosity, 
or broad-mindedness, or honesty, or candour, or any 
quality we regard as positively valuable, than about 
this privation of goodness which cast a shadow over 
the world under the name of sin. Conscience we 
still loudly boast of ; but fear is a sentiment we have 
agreed not to feel, in supernatural connexions at any 
rate; and if we are to have no fears, to speak of 
deliverance from fear would plainly be superfluous. 

But conscience remained. Men might think 
that they had outgrown their old theological fears, 
and boast that they did not need, like their ancestors, 
a system of supernatural rewards and punishments to 
ensure their attention to the voice of duty. But this 
late-Victorian righteousness, not to call it priggishness, 
did not effectually outlast the first generation. The 
children of the men who had emancipated themselves 
from the trammels of an older theology found that 
morality, taken by itself, was dull work ; yet, when 
they gave rein to their lower instincts, conscience was 
still there, reproaching them with infidelity to they 
knew not what. As I have suggested above, the 
pangs of conscience become more, not less, of an 
irritation when we can give no account of them, can 
find no practical value in them to account for their 
existence. In vain do we try to exorcise them as 
figments of some race memory in us; we know that 
they belong to our higher, not to our lower self. And 
there are two periods of life at which they make 
themselves felt most insistently. One is in the period 
of adolescence, when the experience of new powers and 
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of greater freedom, combined with a certain callow- 
ness of outlook, makes us uncertain at the threshold of 
moral choice ; this is, however, in most lives, only a 
phase, which is lived down in the workaday period of 
maturity. The other is in later middle age, when a 
host of circumstances conspire to produce self- 
questioning. The better part of life has been lived, 
the fires of youth have cooled down, ambition has 
ceased to dazzle, leisure is for the first time, since 
early years, in our grasp ; and meanwhile, we have a 
record to look back on, and we are not proud of some 
of it. It is at these two times of life, I suppose, that 
religion makes the strongest appeal to a man who has 
hitherto been, comparatively at least, a stranger to 
its influence. And the reason is that we have time to 
feel the prickings of conscience, and do not know what 
to make of them. At the latter period, perhaps, 
especially. The attitude has been summed up once 
for all by what Cephalus says at the beginning of 
Plato’s Republic : 

“Let me tell you, Socrates, that when a man thinks 
himself to be near death, fears and cares enter into his 
mind which he never had before ; the tales of a world 
below and the punishment which is exacted there of 
deeds done here were once a laughing matter to him, 
but now he is tormented with the thought that they 
may be true. ... Suspicions and alarms crowd 
thickly upon him, and he begins to reflect and con- 
sider what harm he has done to others. And when he 
finds that the sum of his transgressions is great he will 
many a time like a child start up in sleep for fear, and 
he is filled with dark forebodings.” 

These moods of self-criticism have been sharpened 
in us, since the War, by the rise of psycho-analysis. 
Oh, I know it ought to be the other way about ; it 
is the office of the psycho-analyst to straighten things 
out for us, not to complicate them, to rid us of our 
obsessions, not to tighten their grip upon us. And, 
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left to themselves, that is what the psycho-analysts 
are trying to do. There obviously are, short of 
actual lunacy, morbid states of the mind which in a 
hundred ways distort its vision and destroy its peace. 
And of these states of mind fear issometimes asymptom. 
The man who is frightened like a child of being alone 
in the room, or of being in the dark, or of meeting, 
even in the public street, with a large number of his 
fellow-beings, has got something the matter with 
him ; and if psycho-analysis thinks it can cure him, 
it is welcome to try. We may go further, and admit 
that you do find sometimes in religious people a 
state of mind intimately connected with religion 
which is no less morbid than the phobias I alluded to 
just now ; the affliction known as scrupulosity. When 
somebody is for ever worrying for fear he may pos- 
sibly have done something wrong, usually of the most 
trifling description ; when he is for ever mentioning 
in confession the doubt that he may perhaps have left 
out part of an earlier penance, perhaps taken a glass 
of water after midnight before going to Communion, 
perhaps entertained such and such a thought, but he 
cannot remember whether it was since his last con- 
fession, we diagnose easily enough the presence of 
scruples. Scruples are an exaggeration of conscience, 
not conscience itself; and if any psycho-analyst can 
exorcise these imaginary terrors, once more he is 
welcome to do so. 

I have no doubt there are psycho-analysts who 
would be prepared to rid us of the incubus of con- 
science altogether. But this, even if it were thought 
desirable, hardly seems practicable. Such treatment 
is both time-taking and expensive ; and the normal 
man, feeling himself to be normal, is not likely to let 
himself in for it. But the normal man does still feel, 
on occasion, that all is not well with his peace of 
mind ; and the odd scraps of psychological jargon 
which he has picked up from novels and newspapers, 
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commonly without much idea what it is meant to 
mean, are a source of added anxiety to him. He is 
like the man who comes across a medical dictionary, 
and finds in himself, as he reads it, the symptoms of 
each successive disease which it treats of. He has 
heard about things called complexes and inhibitions 
and repressions; he has learned that the most 
insignificant tricks of behaviour, like fidgeting in his 
chair or walking between the cracks in the pavement, 
may be the hidden index of some terrible suppressed 
tendency in his moral life. Accordingly, as he looks 
back on his behaviour in the past and tries to take 
stock of himself as he is now, he does so no longer in 
terms of sin, or punishment for sin, or penitence for 
sin, but in the terms the psychologist has taught him. 
He wants to see his vicious tendencies sublimated, not 
corrected ; to see his whole moral life adjusted, not 
to save his soul. And he is at a loss to find some new 
influence in his life which will effect that adjustment, 
which will lead to that sublimation. 

Accidentally, or with something of design, a new 
religious movement has sprung up, also since the War, 
which seems specially calculated to give him the 
direction which he needs. In Oxford we call it, or 
used to call it, Buchmanism ; elsewhere, it is better 
known by its self-chosen but misleading title, The 
Oxford Group. And this movement, the moment you 
look at it, seems admirably designed to meet the needs 
of the people whose case we have been considering ; 
to ease their consciences, to deliver them from their 
fears. Its quiet time, a sort of contemplative 
exercise in the morning, should give the opportunity 
for new forces to come into play, newly discovered 
capacities to develop. Its insistence on open and 
frequent confession of sins, even those sins which in 
most lives are scrupulously hidden away, should get 
rid of those repressions which secretly torture the 
soul. Its atmosphere of free and intimate companion- 
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ship should compensate for that loneliness which is 
often, especially in later middle age, one of the chief 
enemies to be fought. Do not think that I am con- 
cerned, in saying this, to devise an elaborate non- 
supernatural explanation for the successes which the 
movement has had. It is easy to urge, as against 
that, that God suits his methods to the needs of each 
individual age. I am only pointing out that, on the 
face of it, Buchmanism promises deliverance from fear 
to an age conscious of psychological weakness, as 
Wesleyanism, say, promised deliverance from fear to 
an age conscious of moral degeneration—only, this 
is what we have to notice, by a different method and 
with a different emphasis. 

If you compare this modern movement with the 
movements which have attempted, at earlier times, 
to reform English society by restoring to individual 
lives a strong note of personal religion, if you compare 
it with Wesleyanism, for example, or with that 
Evangelical movement within the Church of England 
which followed so soon afterwards, you will at once 
note obvious resemblances, and obvious differences. 
There is the same insistence on the sudden, whole- 
hearted surrender of a man’s personality to God, only 
called, this time, a changed life instead of a conver- 
sion; the same claim that the power of the Holy 
Spirit still manifests itself sensibly in the worshipper ; 
the same severe code of moral uprightness, sometimes 
threatening rigidity, the same want of interest in the 
external ceremonies of an established religion. At the 
same time, there are obvious differences; the new 
movement does not depend on the intense rhetorical 
effect of one or two preachers ; it has no hymnology ; 
it does not blazon, as those older movements did, the 
doctrine of the Atonement in the very forefront of its 
message. But behind all this, there is, I think, a 
salient difference of technique. The older revivalisms 
set out to convince the world of sin. This new 
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revivalism seems rather determined to convince the 
world of righteousness. 

It would be out of place, perhaps, for us Catholics 
to offer any criticism of this new orientation ; our 
criticism has not been invited. But I would like to 
indicate, as the conclusion of a paper whose title is 
Fear, Conscience, and Deliverance, the hesitation 
which we Catholics feel about Buchmanism under 
these very headings. We would like to see its attitude 
more clearly expressed to the whole question of sin 
as an offence against God, of the punishments which 
he threatens, their extent and the scope of their in- 
cidence ; of the precise value which is to be attached 
to penitence as a state of mind disposing us for pardon. 
We know that the new movement sets out to challenge 
the reign of sin, especially of dishonesty and of 
impurity. What do we not see so clearly is, whether 
it has or preaches a true theological conception of the 
heinousness of sin, of the affront which it offers to the 
Majesty of God. We know that it promises us a 
riddance of our fears, but we are not quite certain 
whether the fears in question are those of an unhappy 
eternity, or merely those of a conscience which has 
lost peace of mind. We know that it uses confession, 
in season and out of season, as a remedy for men’s 
faults ; we have less confidence that it does so because 
confession attests and externalizes an inward con- 
trition which seeks to make amends to God, not merely 
because confession is useful in bringing to light and 
so relieving the psychological disturbances to which 
remorse of conscience has given rise. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that it is captious of us 
to raise difficulties over what is, after all, only a 
question of emphasis. I do not think that is true. 
The point is whether, if I may borrow a distinction 
which was a favourite one with the late Abbé Bremond, 
Buchmanism is to be a theocentric or an anthropo- 
centric religion. A theocentric religion, which puts 
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the glory of God and the fear of God and the love of 
God first, relating all our method in prayer and all 
our efforts towards self-improvement to that, as means 
to an end. Or an anthropocentric religion which, 
perhaps without realizing it, treats our success in 
correcting faults, and the satisfaction which we 
derive from the exercise of prayer, as ends in them- 
selves ; makes it our business as Christians to secure 
a kind of harmony within ourselves, rather than to 
adjust our relations with God. And I am the more 
influenced by that hesitation, because it seems to me 
that within these last few years Buchmanism has 
taken more than ever an anthropocentric turn, by 
offering us not only a panacea for distressed con- 
sciences, but a panacea for wars, strikes, economic 
maldistribution, and all the other evils from which our 
civilization appears to be suffering. I want to hear 
less about what the movement is going to do for us, 
and more about what it is going to do for God; I 
want to hear less about changing human lives, and 
more about the love of God for himself only. I may 
be too exacting, I may be too pedantic, in emphasizing 
the difference. But I believe that if Buchmanism 
maintains its present emphasis, it will produce its 
effects only in one generation and, for the most part, 
in one particular class of society. It will have to 
strike fresh roots, and to undergo a searching process 
of self-examination, if it is going to 1ank in history 
among the agencies which have contributed powerfully 
towards bringing the world back to God. 
R. A. Knox. 


Vol. xiv x 











MARRIAGE CONVERTS 


ee the most painful problem confronting 
a new parish priest when he first enters upon his 
onerous charge is to be found in his possible treatment 
of those who demand a dispensation to contract a 
mixed marriage. 

His past experience as a curate has burnt into 
his zealous heart a hatred of these unions (detestabilia 
connubia! is the term used by Benedict XIV ; Abhor- 
rendum est ab hujusmodi conjugiis', says Leo XIII.). His 
district visiting over a period of many years has 
brought him face to face with the appalling effects of 
these marriages ; he has noticed the rare exceptions 
in the case of the few “happy” marriages and observed 
how these have been used as an excuse for demanding 
dispensations, thus increasing the evil. He has put 
Ne temere cases to rights and wondered whether the 
small spiritual profit justified the time and labour 
expended ; he has often heard the covert threat of 
a register office marriage, failing a dispensation ; he 
has noted the “indifferentism” of Catholic youth 
born of a mixed marriage and the growing indifference 
of the Catholic parent ; he has witnessed the frequent 
breaking of the pre-nuptial promises and the inter- 
ference by non-catholic relatives in spiritual matters. 
He has often wondered uneasily how many of the dis- 
pensations granted had been rendered invalid by a 
lack of moral certainty concerning the fulfilment of 
the promises, reflecting to himself that the certainty 
demanded by the Church (canon 1061), rested not 
merely upon the goodwill of the parties, but also upon 
their power to fulfil them in the future. 

His youthful zeal has perhaps hardened into 
bitterness until he temporarily shelved the problem 
by heaving a heavy sigh and shifting the responsibility 





1 See Ballerini Palmieri, Tract V. §1088 to 1103. 
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for the whole miserable question on to the broad 
shoulders of his parish priest. 
And now he is a parish priest himself ! 


Such is the history of a mental struggle which 
began some seventeen years ago in a parish where 
dispensations were far more numerous than real 
Catholic marriages, where nuptial Masses were almost 
unknown and the leakage terrifying, where mixed 
marriages were generally celebrated with greater 
splendour than the rare Catholic weddings and the 
Ne temere cases seemed to increase with the dispen- 
sations. 

The first attempt to tackle the problem was a 
zealous pulpit campaign and a furious house-to-house 
onslaught on the Ne temere cases. In twelve months 
forty cases were rectified, chiefly to “please the 
Father’, until one day a remark was overheard to the 
effect that “‘you’ve only got to go to the register office 
and then the priest will come round and put you 
right”. (Apparently, therefore, the zealous activity 
had become a sowing of dragon’s teeth, a new crop 
of problems !) 

The passing remark, however, had opened another 
aspect of the question. Surely the good of the whole 
parish ought to claim as much thought and zeal as 
the individual cases. Ought not the question of 
public scandal to receive some consideration in the 
minds of those who contemplate these forbidden 
marriages ? 

The next applicant met with a reasoned argument : 

The priest pointed out that he was bound in 
conscience to do all in his power to prevent mixed 
marriages (canon 1064); that the responsibility 
of attesting the existence of moral certainty as to 
the fulfilment of the promises and the absence of 
danger to the Faith lay with him and that it was 
difficult to testify concerning an unknown Pro- 
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testant. The danger to the Faith of the children 
had probably not been considered at all. 
The bad example to the parish, the danger to 
Faith and morals, especially in these neo-pagan 
days, was emphasized and finally that pertinent 
passage from Castz connubit was quoted : “Those 
who rashly contract a mixed marriage frequently 
put their own salvation into danger.” 

The applicant for the dispensation made the 
obvious rejoinder : “But others have got a dispen- 
sation without any difficulty, why shouldn’t I ?” 
She also urged, not without reason, that matters were 
now too advanced to break off the friendship, that 
she had never before realized such grave dangers to 
matrimonial sanctity as arise from pagan vices and 
non-Catholic ideas Concerning marriage, nor had she 
thought of the encouragement given by one mixed 
marriage for the contraction of other similar friend- 
ships in the parish. As to the evil of forfeiting the 
blessing of the Church, she could see no point in the 
argument seeing that nuptial Masses are the exception, 
not the rule. She wound up by asking querulously 
why she had not received so detailed a warning 
before she had entered into such a friendship. The 
upshot of it all was that an unwilling Wesleyan was 
brought for an interview. The girl prayed daily, 
the instructions began, the human motives for 
“turning’’ were gradually changed into spiritual ones, 
the boy became an excellent Catholic after the 
exercise of endless tact and sympathy. Later on, he 
in his turn brought another “‘boy”’ for instruction for 
the same reasons. The news spread in the district 
that the priest was stiffening in the matter of asking 
for dispensations and that converts were being 


1 Thirty-three per cent. of the children of mixed marriages in the 
diocese of Liverpool are being educated as non-Catholics (1920). 

Sixty-six per cent. of the children of mixed marriages in the U.S.A. 
practise no religion at all. (Non-Catholic census in U.S.A. 1900). 

The above figures are taken from a Liverpool ad clerum: January 
1920, Number 246. 
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instructed in increasing numbers. (Hitherto nearly 
all converts had been women taught by the nuns in 
a neighbouring convent.) 

To cut a long story short, the new campaign 
brought into the Faith 160 converts in six years. Ne 
temere cases decreased in number (they came for 
instruction instead !) ; old cases were left alone as a 
warning to others, unless they asked for rectification. 
At the end of six years the priest was already be- 
ginning to feel the strain of the constant instructing, 
despite the ever-varying interest. The majority of 
the converts were excellent ; a few had ceased to 
attend Mass, but always admitted that they were 
Catholics though unable to live up to it. The priest 
consoled himself with the reflection that at least there 
was not the scandal arising from a mixed marriage, 
that the children would certainly go to a Catholic 
school and that in all probability the poor stumbling 
convert, aided by the Catholic wife, would eventually 
invoke the help of the Faith he had ceased to practise 
through sheer weakness. At any rate such cases 
were in the minority. Even Christ our Lord had 
His disappointments ! 

The policy, so far, had proved to be a success, but, 
alas ! the parish visiting had suffered. How could he 
recommend the plan to his successors? They might 
not have the same flair for instructing and might well 
object against the partial neglect of district visiting. 
The obvious solution seemed to be the selection and 
training of lay instructors, especially for the men 
converts. At this critical moment Providence moved 
the priest to a new field of labour. The campaign 
had to begin anew. For another six years the same 
work went on. There was a total of some 150 con- 
verts, with the same penalty of overwork and partial 
neglect of parish-visiting, until at last (in a new 
parish again), the enlistment of lay help became 
practicable. The Catholic Evidence Guild came to 
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the rescue by sending some of its men members to 
listen to the process of training the converts. The 
ever-willing Legion of Mary also took a hand and in 
a very short time there were five recognised in- 
structors in the parish, two men and three women. 
The following year saw 240 “marriage converts” 
received into the Church with the help of these new 
instructors who entered wholeheartedly into the 
work. Mixed marriages dwindled almost to vanish- 
ing point. Nuptial Masses—sometimes after the 
wedding day, sometimes at a side-altar—became the 
fashion even in the case of the poorest couples. 

And now, looking back upon these seventeen 
years of vigorous campaigning against the evils of 
mixed marriages, the writer has been driven to the 
following conclusions : 

(1) That, indirectly, more harm is caused to the 
Church by a “happy” mixed marriage (which acts 
as an advertisement encouraging and justifying these 
forbidden unions), than by the unhappy mixed 
marriages which act as a warning. 

(2) That no serious solution of the leakage 
problem can be found until public opinion be 
moulded to condemn mixed marriages exactly as the 
Church condemns them, e.g., as “unlawful and 
pernicious” (English catechism). 

(3) That mere negative disapproval is not suffi- 
cient. A positive love of Catholic marriages ought 
to be fostered in the minds of parents and children 
by the bestowal of the nuptial blessing upon all 
Catholic marriages. Its refusal, then, will be felt as 
a deprivation. Catholics must be taught to realize 
that there can be no truly Catholic family life unless 
both parents be Catholic and that this family life 
begins normally with the Church’s blessing in the 
nuptial Mass. (canon 1101). 

1“‘Quod vero ejusdem matrimonia generaliter loquendo illicita sunt et 


2s graviter, communis doctrina est.” Ballerini Palmieri, V. §1085 
moralist here is treating of valid mixed marriages. 
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(4) That non-Catholics—especially men—ought 
to be welcomed and encouraged to come under 
instruction even though their first motives be merely 
human. 

(5) That there is a special need for sympathetic 
men instructors. There is, generally, no lack of 
women able and willing to instruct, especially in our 
convents. The non-Catholic men, however, are faced 
with the task of braving all the ter:ors of the local pres- 
bytery. Priests are very often too busy to give proper 
attention to the delicate task of training souls for entry 
into the true fold of Christ ; moreover, the specialized 
theological training of a priest coupled with unusual 
mental gifts may be sometimes a positive drawback, 
tending to place him intellectually out of touch with 
those who may have received nothing more than 
elementary education in a council school. A parallel 
case might be the learned and holy pastor who could 
never make himself understood in a schoolroom, or 
the zealous theologian who in an opening instruction 
to a labourer explained the infallibility of the early 
councils. Of course, the final polishing of a convert’s 
instructions may well depend upon the priest, but 
the spade work would be entrusted to a competent 
lay-instructor who is able to devote his whole attention 
to this vital task. Good Catholic teachers are 
generally well fitted for this labour of love. 

If the imminent break-up of the Protestant sects 
on the one hand and the onslaughts of atheism on the 
other, drive the multitudes in despair towards the 
Rock of Peter, will the clergy alone be sufficient to 
cope with the movement before they are swallowed 
up in the backwash? The instruction of converts 
soon begins to occupy more time than the priest can 
afford to spare. 

To sum up the case : it would seem that there are 

policies in operation for dealing with the 
problem of mixed marriages. The first, a labour- 
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saving device, is to use all the persuasive powers of 
casuistry in fashioning canonical reasons to support 
the petitions for dispensation (thus confusing the 
role of confessor with that of pastor). This may 
result in a glut of mixed marriages in a parish so that 
the wise and strict laws of the Church become a 
“dead letter’, with a consequent watering down of the 
Faith and a proportionate leakage. The second 
policy (less harmful, perhaps, than the first) is merely 
negative and despairing, viz., the pia saevitia, merely 
frowning on these connubia detestabilia and driving 
away those who have not the canonical reasons and 
do not provide the grounds for moral certitude con- 
cerning the promises. The third policy is a step in 
advance of the second. It adds the positive zeal of 
encouraging Catholic weddings with the nuptial 
Mass and of using the mixed courtships as an evil to 
be turned into a positive good, viz., the conversion of 
non-Catholics. 

The experience of many instructors goes to prove 
that the grace of true conversion and the gift of Faith 
may come (and often do come) by means of human 
motives..1 To accuse marriage converts of insin- 
cerity is, to say the least of it, uncharitable. “How 
can they believe unless they be taught?” Their 
spirituality and their perseverance depend chiefly 
upon the zeal of the instructor and the good example 
of the Catholic partner. Experto crede. 

The consideration of various methods of in- 
struction is beyond the scope of this article ; quaestio 
solvitur ambulando. Where the press of converts is very 
great a certain amount of class work is inevitable, but 
individual attention to each case cannot be dispensed 
with ; each soul is a problem in itself. Moreover, 
although the spiritualizing of motives is the work of the 


1 Seventy per cent. of converts in the Liverpool diocese are brought to 
the Faith by the prospect of marriage to a Catholic—Ad clerum, January 
f920. lc. 
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Holy Spirit, nevertheless the ready help and kindly 
guidance of an instructor are also needed. 

A rather taciturn convert nearing the completion 
of his course started his half-hour’s instruction by 
throwing his cap on the ground and announcing : 
“P’ve had a row with my girl.” “I’m sorry,” said 
the priest. “I’m not,” came the unexpected reply ; 
“it just proves I’m not turning for her.” He then 
relapsed into taciturnity. He became an excellent 
Catholic and brought another man to the Faith. A 
glass-worker under instruction shewed no enthusiasm 
for religion until he was the victim of an accident at 
work. Upon resuming instructions his attitude had 
quite changed. ‘““The pain brought me to my senses,” 
he explained. 

An earnest explanation of the grave responsibility 
of the parents to instruct their children in the Faith 
evoked from another convert the reassuring remark : 
“You needn’t worry, Father, there aren’t going to be 
any children.” Of course, this gave the clue for future 
instructions. ‘There was a long tussle, but in the end 
grace and sincerity came to the rescue. Throughout 
the crisis the priest felt that he was wrestling for a 
soul. The man was received and married to his 
excellent Catholic girl. Some twelve months later 
the convert turned up to announce that his wife 
wanted her first child to be called Mary ; the husband 
voted for Anne, the priest was to decide. Of course 
Anne won the day! One trembles to think of the 
possible fate of that marriage if the conversion had 
been postponed until after the marriage. 

Another man asked for instruction and was 
advised to apply to the presbytery in his own parish. 
“They don’t take converts there,” he replied. “I 
said I wanted to turn for a Roman Catholic girl. 
They said that it wasn’t a good enough reason for 
turning, so I came away and my girl made a fuss ; so 
Pve come to see if you can do anything.” The 
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priest consoled and explained, and the man was roped 
into the Fold in due course. 

The daughter of a highly respectable C. of E, 
family “turned” for a Catholic who afterwards refused 
to marry her. The girl expressed great indignation 
against her Anglican friends who had taken it for 
granted that she would return to the Protestant fold 
after the jilt. She became a weekly communicant, 
regularly visited the convent where she had learnt to 
love the Faith, converted her parents (her father was a 
freemason) and now after fifteen years still maintains 
her fervour. 

The hope that the Protestant party is “sure to 
turn” after marriage is very often a will o’ the wisp. 
As an illustration of this one might quote the 
Parishioner (November 1927, p. 2), where it is stated 
that less than ten per cent. of the mixed marriage 
cases in Liverpool result in the conversion of the 
non-Catholic. 

The best policy generally is to strike while the iron 
is hot. The heart ennobled by true love is open to 
grace. God will assuredly supply a remedy for the 
dangers of these mixed courtships by offering the gift 
of Faith to the non-Catholic. If the human agents 
of God’s Providence will not act in good time, the 
gift later on may not be forthcoming. After marriage, 
habits tend to become fixed ; conversion then becomes 
unlikely. One woman used to henpeck her husband 
for not asking her to turn before marriage, “‘but it’s 
too late now,” she used to say. “Why did you not 
become a Catholic when you married, Sandy ?” asked 
the priest of a convert who had been married for 
thirty years. “Because nobody axed me,” said 
Sandy. 

The risk of occasional failures, the labour of watch- 
ing over converts, the trouble entailed by organizing 
and instructing, the vigilance over those who have 
left school; the labour of preaching Catholic 
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marriage “in season and out of season’’, in the parlour, 
in the confessional, in the schools, in the homes ; the 
prudent exhortations to the children concerning their 
future, all these are well repaid by the delight of 
checking the leakage, of seeing public opinion stiffen- 
ing against the evil of mixed marriages and of building 
up true Catholic families. Moreover, the enlistment 
of the lay-folk in the apostolic work of instructing 
converts opens wide to non-Catholics a door which at 
present remains uninvitingly half-closed so long as 
the duty of instructing these “other sheep” remains 
exclusively in the hands of those whom non-Catholics 
too often regard with feelings of dread and suspicion. 
MALACHY. 


Notge.—A popular exposition of Casti connubi 
for the benefit of the layman is to be found in the 
C.T.S. pamphlet : “Training For Marriage.” 











THE DORMITORIES OF INDUSTRIALISM 


SINCE the Armistice more than 3,400,000 houses 
have been built in this country, the taxpayers have 
contributed £180,000,000 to housing alone, and 
13,500,000 people—about 35 per cent of the popula- 
tion—have moved to new homes. (1).1 Of these houses 
private enterprise has built five out of seven. 

After the War, all the experts’ calculations 
about the number required proved to be wrong. They 
said that if a million houses could be put up by 1931, 
the shortage would be met. Actually, a million anda 
quarter had been built by that time and the shortage 
was just as great as ever. (2). All that London could 
say even in 1933 was that they had kept things from 
getting worse. ‘The fact was that the rate of increase 
in separate families was just as great as ever, and in 
this connection the total population figures are not 
the test of houses required. (3). (The increase in 
population between 1921 and 1931 was, incidentally, 
2,000,000. ) 

In 1933, the Government initiated its slum 
clearance campaign, and in November 1937, the 
Minister of Health estimated that to deal with slum 
clearance another 400,000 houses remain to be built. 

Within considerably less than twenty years, 
therefore, the face of England has been changed. 


People have gone from slums and main streets to modern 
houses in spacious, tree-lined roads, from smoke and dirt 
and noise to fresh air and sunny open spaces, to gardens 
which offer them all the benefits of fresh produce, healthy 
exercise and perennial interest. Here in the new housing 
estate, houses are only twelve to the acre; here are un- 
dreamed of facilities for cleanliness and the decrease of 
drudgery ; here surely will grow up a community of 
healthy, happy, and self-respecting people. (H. W. in the 
Birmingham Post.) 

1 See sources at end of article: 
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Now for the details of the pleasant picture painted 
by this paragraph. Birmingham up to the end of 
1936 had erected 78,000 houses since the end of the 
War. (Local authority had built 46,000; private 
enterprise was responsible for 32,000.) Of these 
78,000 houses, 65,000 have been erected in what is 
known as the outer ring of the city. The municipal 
houses let at rents varying from 8s. to 15s., and are 
much better value as a rule for the money than the 
others. (These 46,000 houses bring in an annual 
rent roll of £14 millions to the Corporation, and 
the average of arrears is 1s. 1d. per house.) (4). 

There is every variety in the way the building 
development has spread over the country. Some- 
times the types of houses have been mixed, but this 
paper deals chiefly with the large-size municipal 
estates such as are to be found in the vicinity of 
most large towns and cities. 

What has been the effect of this transformation 
in the homes of people ? 

It is very difficult, in the first place, to compare 
the features of people’s lives before and after the 
move. The necessary data are hard to get. For 
example, the published reports of Birmingham’s 
health give no separate figures for their housing areas. 
And comparisons cannot, with reasonableness, be 
made for some years after the move. It is, perhaps, 
premature to make many inferences, but certain 
facts can be given, and there are many indications 
as to the lines of future progress. 

Do people like their new houses? On the whole, 
theydo. But I know of one “grove” in a Birmingham 
area where ten families out of twenty-five had moved 
back after three years. At Becontree, the monster 
estate in Essex, 12 per cent had moved back to the 
city after about ten years. An inquiry in a northern 
city showed that one out of four wanted to go back 
or expected to be forced back. 
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These moves take place for such reasons as death, 
accident, change of work, insufficient income, dislike 
of the district and neighbours, increased fatigue 
through travelling. 

It may be noted at once that the cost of living 
is higher than in the old homes because, for instance, 
(a) rents are higher, (6) fares to work are necessary, 
(c) most people buy new furniture on the hire- 
purchase system. 

With regard to health. Workers suffer most. 
Fatigue in industry generally is definitely on the 
increase. We have the doctors’ word for that. 
A growing number of people work irregular hours. 
For instance, the moving of people out of towns 
creates a need for fresh transport services, which in 
its turn involves the transport workers in irregular 
hours.. There are many other workers who have 
of necessity to start off to work before the transport 
services start to operate. 

A surprisingly large number of men work at night. 
I met a man employed in a copper tube works who 
frequently works from 7 a.m. to 7 a.m., with two or 
three one-hour breaks in the twenty-four hours, 
and has to cycle five miles at each end of his literal 
day’s work. Such conditions do not help Sunday 
Mass attendance, and morning Mass seems to be 
out of the question for modern workers generally. 

At an exhibition of working-class housing in 
1936, the following statistics were given : 


In Glasgow, 293 people per 1000 were ill in one 
year in the slum area, while in the rehousing area the rate 
rose to 344. In Stockton during the years 1928-32 the 
death rate in the rehousing areas was 46 per cent higher 
than in the slum area. (The Listener, 13 May, 1936.) 


In Glasgow, too, respiratory diseases in a certain 
area increased by 20 per cent when the people were 
moved out. The Stockton Medical Officer’s explana- 
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tion was that the increase of deaths was due to 
deficiencies in diet resulting from a transfer of ex- 
penditure on food to rent. No change, however, 
in mortality rates was reported from Becontree, 
but figures for tubercular diseases and scarlet fever 
and diphtheria increased. (5). 

In Birmingham the death rate in the “inner ring” 
is 12.9 per cent ; in the “middle ring” 11.6 per cent ; 
in the “outer ring” 9.5 per cent. 

Infant mortality in Birmingham ranged from 
100 per 1000 live births in one central ward to 30 and 
35 in other wards. But even in Edgbaston, originally 
the best part of the city (although it has its own 
poor quarters), the rate is 62 per 1000. (6). 

The children on the whole do improve in health 
and physique. Fresh air and better houses work 
wonders, even if nourishment is insufficient. But 
here the observer has little data to go upon. A Catholic 
doctor working in a clinic in the centre of Birmingham 
considered that the children she dealt with, while 
having less colour than those in one new area, 
were not noticeably less healthy. A child may 
be seriously undernourished and yet look neither thin 
nor pale, according to the Birmingham Assistant 
School Medical Officer. Another doctor found that 
the children born in the central parts of Birmingham 
are “exceptionally good at birth’. 

One school medical officer in the Midlands 
reported that two new schools of modern hygienic 
construction on a well-spaced housing estate provided 
as many cases of uncleanliness as schools in over- 
crowded areas. This he explained by the statement 
that some rehoused families are as insanitary in their 
new homes as they were in their slum tenements. 
(This was only to be expected, of course. A Scottish 
director of education remarked recently that it has 
taken a century to create the slum dweller, and that 
slum habits will not be eradicated in a year or two.) 
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Diphtheria in this town increased in virulence after 
the rehousing had gone on for some years. 

Between 1901 and 1935, the Birmingham birth 
rate fell from 31.4 to 15.4. The marriage rate is as 
high as, or higher than, 50 years ago, so the number 
of social units needing homes continually increases, 
In Edgbaston the birth rate is 9.7 per 1000 per 
annum. The average for the central wards of 
the city is 19, for the “middle ring” 14, for the 
“outer ring” 14. Some Catholic birth rates reported 
from Birmingham and London are not far from go. 

Few old people have been moved out. On one 
estate in Birmingham of 12,000 people, there were 
only 100 old age pensioners. At Becontree there were 
few old people. There were few, also, between the ages 
of 15 and 24. (5). On one Midland estate of 30,000 
the population under 18 was 50 per cent of the whole, 
which is twice the figure for the ordinary town. It 
is the infirm or those past middle age who suffer 
most by removal. 

With regard to rents. The feature which has not 
received much publicity so far is the number of 
workers who are forced into buying a house if they 
are ever to get away from rooms in the city. They 
burden themselves with repayments of 15s. to 16s. 
a week for a lifetime, apart from the need for repairs 
and decorations, and frequently receive in return a 
tiny, jerry-built structure. When unemployment 
comes, the ‘‘repayments” are a nightmare for the man 
trying to bring up a family. These remarks apply to 
the privately built houses, not to the municipal estates. 

What proportion of a man’s wages should go in 
rent? The worker who tries to avoid buying a house 
may have to pay in Birmingham £1 a week—and 
more—for necessary accommodation. And even in 
prosperous Birmingham £2 10s. and less is a common 
wage. [Here is one answer to the Government's 
inquiry regarding the causes of falling birth rates.] 
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A man may rent a house, too, simply because he 
cannot find the necessary deposit for purchase, 
although the modern housing speculator is finding 
that he can dispense with this. 

The wholesale movement, going on under our 
eyes, from distressed areas to the more prosperous 
parts, is bringing fresh problems. These families 
have little chance of municipal houses, as they come 
last on the list. Birmingham’s population, for in- 
stance, is being swollen by an influx of people from 
Ireland, Lancashire, South Wales, etc. All these 
people are only too willing to take jobs at low wages. 
Nobody can blame them, of course, but there has been 
some bitter feeling. More important still, it is a 
menace to Trade Unionism. 

Rents are lower on the municipal estates. Of 
course, municipalities have to run on strictly business 
lines, and the successful rent collector, and the one 
who gets on in his department, is the man who 
shows least arrears on his book. But while municipal 
estates are not bad investments for the cities some- 
times (revenue comes back from buses, rates, etc.), 
Birmingham, at least, has dealt with its tenants in a 
fairway. The Octavia Hill system of “estates visitors” 
is in operation. ‘These are trained visitors, who do 
social work amongst the tenants, help necessitous 
families with furniture, etc. The municipal tenant 
is better off than his neighbour on the estates built 
by the speculative builder. He gets a cheaper and 
better built house. (Of course, the various State 
subsidies helped here.) But there is no doubt that 
houses could often be let more cheaply. 

The ordinary citizen has a good deal of his 
life run for him by the State. But the municipal 
tenant is affected still more. He gets increased 
security, but loses more of his liberty. The Cor- 
poration collects his rent, makes him pay for his 
gas-fire before using it (slot meter), fixes the price 
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of his transport to work, makes him keep his new house 
in order and cultivate his new garden, clean his 
windows once a week, and sweep his chimneys 
annually. 

The hire-purchase system should supply matter 
for the Credit Reformers. In one case in 193), 
an illiterate woman asked an insurance collector 
to add up a card recording payments made on a 
piano bought in 1928. It was found that she had 
paid over £40 for it and had another £12 to pay. 
(No one in the house could play the piano.) In 
another case, a man in good work bought a quantity 
of furniture on the instalment system. He had 
paid about £30 and had almost completed the 
instalments when the salesman suggested that he 
should have a bedroom suite involving another 
£20 odd. The man fell ill, had an operation (colo- 
tomy), and was unable to work. The instalments 
were not paid, and the whole of the furniture, includ- 
ing the first lot, was removed. The home was 
literally stripped from roof to floor. Cases such as 
this come under the notice of all parish priests, 
and in the distressed areas much worse examples 
are found. But the new estates are a_per- 
manent feature in the national life, and it 
seems to me important to find out what is happening 
there. 

At Becontree, little unemployment was reported in 
1933. The figure was 8.2 per cent as against 11.6 
per cent in London, and 20.9 per cent throughout 
Great Britain in that year. Most people had jobs 
when they came out, and the age groups where most 
unemployment is found are from 18 to 24, and from 
55 to 64, both of which groups were then scarce. (5). 
The estimate was that most people were above the 
poverty line, but the amount of poverty was really 
unknown. There was certainly some acute distress 
and it had been accentuated by removal. Thrift 
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is disappearing, along with the other Victorian 
virtues, although some parents make use of the school 
savings bank system for themselves ! 

An unemployed man with a family cannot live 
in the new areas. A Committee of the British 
Medical Association in 1933 estimated that it needed 
19s. to keep 4. persons (man and wife and two children 
of 8 and 12) in food for one week. The Public 
Assistance Committee then allowed such a family 
27s. 3d. per week. After buying food, this sum 
would leave 8s. 3d. to pay the rent. It would not 
at Becontree and Dagenham meet even this, and left 
nothing, therefore, for clothes, furniture instalments, 
cleaning materials, without mentioning such amenities 
as wireless, newspapers, tobacco. (5). 

This year, 1937, in his Human Needs of Labour, 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree estimates that £2 135. is the 
minimum for a man, wife, and three children in a town. 
He allows £1 os. 6d. for food, 8s. for clothing, gs. 6d. 
for rent, 45. 4d. for fuel and light, 1s. 8d. for household 
sundries, gs. for personal sundries. 

In the light of the figures given, the following facts 
should be pondered : 

(a2) Many workers have to pay over £1 a week 
for a house of the smallest type. Most of the immi- 
grants from the distressed areas to Birmingham have 
no other choice. (b) The agreement concluded this 
year between the Engineering Employers Federation 
(comprising such firms as Kynochs, the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, and most of the electricity 
concerns), and the Allied Engineering Trades Unions 
(comprising the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
the Sheet Metal Workers, the Pattern-makers, 
Foundry Workers, Motor Body Workers, etc.), fixed 
the sum of £2 55. as the minimum for unskilled labour. 

(c) The number of dependent children in excess of 
three per family in East London is given by Mr. 
Rowntree as 124 per 1000. 
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About three years ago, Sir John Boyd Orr 
approached the question of nutrition from a new 
angle ; he took as the basis of his inquiries that diet 
which was of such a character that no alteration 
in it could lead to improvement in health. Mr. 
Rowntree starts from the other end, i.e., he gives 
figures for a standard of life below which no section 
of the community should be compelled to live. 

Following on Sir John Boyd Orr’s findings, the 
League of Nations Health Committee in 1935 
appointed a technical commission on nutrition. On 
their findings, Mr. Rowntree’s figures would have to 
be increased by 6s. a week, i.e., for food alone. 

These figures need no comment. They speak for 
themselves. 

There is a lot of apathy towards attempts to 
provide social amenities. There are many com- 
plaints, particularly from women, who are the chief 
sufferers in this respect, of loneliness and depression 
during the long day while the husband is away. 
Most people really are shy, and they do not make 
the most of what is provided. Social workers from 
municipal departments and other agencies all tell 
the same story. One may infer that the people 
do not want to be “slummed” and prefer to make 
their own little circle of friends. 

There is no room for the small man, either in the 
shops or the licensed houses. The shops demand 
capital to start, and the big breweries monopolize 
the licensed houses, following in Birmingham the 
principle of “fewer and better”. Not everybody 
would agree with this principle. 

What sort of cultural roots are the new towns 
going to strike eventually? Is it far fetched to think 
of the Middle West of America and the state of things 
there in the middle of last century? For some time 
the people are simply deracinés. Ties of every kind 
have been cut, and old friends have been lost. 
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As in his former home, a pagan ethic presses on 
the worker’s life at every point—through the cinema, 
the daily paper, and, if he reads anything else than 
the paper, through the twopenny library. 

If the Middle West of America provides some 
analogy as to what is happening in our own New 
England, the Continent provides contrast. 

The public house and the cinema and the news- 
paper follow up the immigrants quickly. But more 
wholesome social activities take time to root. In a 
normal town social centres have been created by 
several generations of people in communities which 
had developed slowly and naturally. But with the 
mushroom towns it is impossible for the people, with 
budgets already overstrained by the triple claims of 
family, rent, and transport, to provide the capital outlay 
required. There is an almost complete absence of 
higher middle-class and wealthy people or prosperous 
middle-class and professional people. 

Cities in the past generally grew in Europe around 
a bishop or a castle or a fair-ground or a market- 
place. Castle and cathedral were linked together. 
One result of the feudal system was that each lord 
of the manor was practically bound to provide a 
place of worship for his vassals, for it was not to his 
advantage for them to attend a church on an adjoining 
manor! Hence the very large number of parish 
churches in England built by the Normans. (The 
Tablet, 26 December, 1936.) 

We have no lord of the manor today. Instead we 
have the Town Planning Committee. 

To come finally to the practice of religion. In 
one London area the Roman Catholics were first in 
evidence. They had selected a site for a church 
within six months of the commencement of building 
operations. Later, says the same writer, the Roman 
Catholics provided priests for work in each area 
almost as soon as people moved in. The Anglicans 
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followed up after about a year. The Wesleyans 
waited until there were sufficient people to support 
their large central halls. After some years other 
denominations came. (5). 

The Nonconformists reported at Becontree that 
they could not mix the estate people and _ neigh- 
bouring Nonconformists from the already existing 
residential areas adjoining. (5). 

There are nearly a thousand new areas throughout 
the country where the Baptists have no church. | 
understand that the Free Churches in Birmingham 
came to an agreement to divide the new areas, 
i.e. one religious body going to one, another to another. 
The Baptists report that they have lost 100,000 
scholars since 1920 from their Sunday-schools. Of 
these 20,000 were lost last year (1936). 

The Birmingham Sunday School Union say that 
there are 65 to 70 schools in or near the new areas, 
which gooo children attend ; 4500 more could be 
accommodated, i.e. one-third of the children of school 
age. But teachers are not forthcoming. 

In one London area there was in 1932 church 
accommodation for 10,000 in an area with a popula- 
tion of 52,500. The actual attendance was 3700, 
and this was chiefly in the evening. The number 
included children. In winter the attendance rose to 
4500. i.e. g per cent of those over 18 attended a church. 
(5). I understand that some figures taken for Leicester 
in the summer of 1937 showed an even lower per- 
centage. Catholic Mass attendances surely follow the 
contrary rule, i.e. they drop in bad weather. 

A Midland Catholic Parish. About 500 of the 
1300 baptised come to Mass ; 240 are on the rolls 
of Catholic schools. The poorest streets show the 
worst Mass attendance. The best Mass attendance 
comes from an estate where the people are buying 
their own houses, i.e. one might say—the people who 
are striving to help themselves. There are some 
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extraordinary cases of lapses, especially amongst 
girls and women. Their religion in their previous 
parish has been intertwined with so many human 
associations and emotions that when it has been 
uprooted from these, the plant has withered at once 
in the keen air of the suburbs. 

In another new parish the Catholic population is 
2300, of whom 1200 are under the the age of 14. 
The parish priest considers that they are worse than 
when they were in the city. There are goo baptised 
schoolchildren, and the only school—juniors and in- 
fants (600) —is full. Of the Catholic children attending 
non-Catholic schools only 10 per cent come to the 
Catechism class provided daily. There is no parish 
hall, so there is practically no parochial social life. 
Confraternities have not succeeded very well. The 
first, foremost and greatest need in these new dis- 
tricts, in the opinion of the priest, is a fine, well-built, 
well-appointed, completely adequate parish hall. 
So far he has been unable to provide such a hall, and, 
in his own words, ““my people are drifting more and 
more away from the Church and into non-sectarian, 
communistic and other circles’. 

The practice of putting fewer houses to the acre 
spreads the dwellings over a larger area and makes the 
distances to churches and schools greater. This 
creates fresh obstacles. While the Hadow scheme 
provides the only hope for senior schools in the new 
areas, it is precisely in these areas that it will be difficult 
to get the children, on account of the distances. 

The feeling to Catholics in two areas which are 
known well to the writer is friendly. There are 
exceptions, of course. But I feel sure that many non- 
Catholics see more of the Church in their new 
environment than they ever did before. The children 
easily make friends with the Catholic priest. Marriages 
are few and far between. This is due to the age of 
the residents. One parish of 1300 had no marriage 
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for twelve months. Those who do marry cannot find 
a house in the new areas and often enough go back 
to lodgings in the city. 

The religious bodies meet on an equal footing, 
The Catholics have the eternal burden of the schools, 
which others do not bother to build. Catholic poor as 
usual pay their pennies to an extent which astonishes 
their non-Catholic brethren. The better-off Catholics, 
with some exceptions, are not much interested in the 
new poor parishes, or indeed in the old poor ones 
either. Is it not true that our public schools and 
convent schools do not succeed in creating a social 
sense in their pupils? There is in many non-Catholic 
circles an awareness and a practical sympathy with 
social needs which should put many of us to 
shame. 

An estimate in THE CLERGY REVIEW some years 
ago put it, to the best of my recollection, that the 
church-going population of the country can be 
divided roughly into three parts—one-third Church of 
England, one-third Nonconformist, one-third Catholic. 
It is a conservative estimate that in the new areas the 
practising Catholics are half of the church-going 
population. 

What, then, is the future of the new estates likely 
to be ? 

There is a story of an American mayor who had 
been showing a visitor over his town, pointing out the 
public buildings, industrial enterprises, etc. At the 
end of a little speech he said : “But I would not have 
our visitor go away with the impression that we 
think merely of material progress. We have, sit, 
no less than one million dollars’ worth of churches in 
this burg.” 

To avoid falling into this error the writer hastens 
to remind himself that the housing achievement has 
given Our Lord hundreds of. fresh homes in the heart 
of England. Handicapped afresh, as our forefathers 
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were before us, priests and laity have an opportunity, 
which does not exist in the same way in older and more 
stagnant conditions, of making the influence of the 
Blessed Sacrament radiate around them. 

W. F. GARDNER. 
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HOMILETICS 
First Sunday of May 
THe MontH oF Mary 


HE beautiful month of May is here ; beautiful in the 

natural order because it brings hope and promise of 
new warm life ; beautiful in the spiritual order because it 
brings before us the Mother of holy hope, who brought into 
the world the promised Redeemer, the Author of a new life 
for mankind. The very word May may mean Mother; 
but whether this is so or not, the month is for us the month 
of the loveliest Mother that ever graced this earth. Holy 
Church applies to her passages from the Canticle of Canticles ; 
and we may well hear her divine Son inviting her to bring 
her May blessings to His Church. ‘Arise, make haste, my 
love, my dove, my beautiful one, and come. For the 
winter is now past, the rain is over and gone. The flowers 
have appeared in our land, the time of pruning is come. 
Arise, my love, my beautiful one, and come.” And we, 
eager to receive her blessings, will adorn her statue with 
flowers, will carry her banners in procession, while young 
and old will praise her in prayers, litanies, and hymns. 

But perhaps this year we may not confine devotion to our 
Mother within our churches and homes, but try to extend 
that devotion by introducing her to those outside the Church, 
by making her known and loved by those to whom she is 
almost a stranger. We may do this by speaking of her to 
our non-Catholic friends, by telling them that we are praying 
for them to her, and by asking them to read our books and 
pamphlets about her. Once they understand what an 
exalted place God has assigned to womanhood in the scheme 
of the Incarnation they will begin to feel a tender affection 
towards her. 

In a question-box (into which children of the upper 
classes of an elementary school put queries to be answered by 
the priest week by week), I found the other day a slip on 
which was written: “What chance has Our Lady got of 
being respected in the modern world ?” The question was 
not disrespectful ; it meant that modern non-Catholic girls 
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are so bent on having a good time, painting their lips and 
nails, and flouting modesty, that the last person they want 
to hear about is the Immaculate Virgin. But precisely 
because maidenhood is beset with dangers, our obligation to 
hold up the example of Mary is more urgent than ever. 
Let us see what she did of old that we may know what she 
can do now. 

Although it is disputed. whether our Lady died at 
Jerusalem or Ephesus, we can at least say (from a passage in a 
letter of the Fathers assembled at the Council of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431) that she lived at Ephesus for some time with 
St. John. There was about a third of a million of people 
in the city when Our Lady arrived there, and only a hand- 
ful of Christians. St. Paul had first preached the Faith in 
this city, but he had been forced to leave after the riot caused 
by the silversmiths’ trade union. Ephesus gloried in the 
worship of the great Artemis (Diana), the ugly goddess of 
reproduction, whose shrine was then one of the wonders 
(and abominations) of the world. This worship lent itself 
to the most revolting excesses of immorality. All the sins 
against the sixth and ninth commandments were being 
committed there. Countless priests, priestesses, temple 
servants, and slaves of both sexes administered to this 
impious cult. Bacchanalian orgies were held with fierce 
revelry. Dissolute visitors from all parts of the Roman 
Empire flocked to this cosmopolitan city to indulge in 
iniquity. Into such a city (with no parallel, thank God, 
today) came the ever-blessed Virgin. What happened ? 
A generation later St. Ignatius can write with profound 
admiration of the Christians there : ‘“‘You all live according 
to the truth, and no heresy has a home among you.” Later 
still (431), when there is not a vestige of the cult of Artemis 
remaining in that same city of Ephesus, a great Council is 
held in which it is defined as an article of Catholic faith that 
Mary is “the Mother of God”. Picture the city on a June 
day in 431. Pilgrims are flocking from all parts, not to the 
temple of Artemis, but to the Catholic cathedral of St. 
Mary. At nightfall its great doors are flung open, and 
cheer upon cheer greets the proclamation of the divine 
Maternity of the Blessed Virgin. Crowds of men, women, 
and children, rich and poor, nobles and workmen, escort 
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the bishops to their lodgings in a long procession with 
lighted torches. The whole .city is illuminated, and the 
rejoicing is kept up for many days. Sermons are delivered 
in the cathedral to enthusiastic congregations. Instead of, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” the city resounds 
with the cry, “Great is Mary, the Mother of God !” Such 
was the change at Ephesus—from grossest immorality to 
high spirituality through the presence of our Blessed 
Lady. 

She can do the same today. Her arm is not shortened. 
Let us offer her our prayers, our devotion, our love ; let us 
speak of her to those who know her not ; and especially 
during this May. We English-speaking people have a 
special duty in this regard. For is not our land her Dowry? 
Have not some of the most illustrious pages in her honour 
been written in England ? Not a century has passed with- 
out some outstanding devotion to her. The veneration of 
the Anglo-Saxons to her is known to all students of history. 
William the Conqueror died commending his soul “to my 
Lady, the Mother of God, that by her holy prayers she may 
reconcile me to her Son, my Lord Jesus Christ”. St. 
Anselm, the greatest theologian of his age, wrote her praises. 
Taught by his mother to invoke the Blessed Virgin as the 
guide of his paths, St. Thomas of Canterbury made her the 
patroness of his life. At Oxford John Duns Scotus taught 
her Immaculate Conception. Juliana of Norwich wrote in 
her mystical revelations of the ‘“‘dearworthy Mother”. 
Archbishop Arundel spoke of England “her own Dowry”, 
and ordered the Angelus bell to be rung in the morning as 
well as at evening. Henry VIII had the Mary Mass 
said while he was dying, and he wished to be buried at the 
Blessed Virgin’s feet. Even in the sad penal times her 
praises were not silenced ; in beautiful verse Blessed Robert 
Southwell and Crashaw kept her memory hallowed, and, 
later, Bishop Challoner wrote his treatise on the ‘Devotion of 
Catholics to the Blessed Virgin”. After Emancipation, 
Faber, Newman, Francis Thompson have kept the devotion 
fervent and vigorous. Nor must we forget Walsingham, 
now after four hundred years of winter awakening to a 
second spring. Surely we have a glorious heritage! Let 
us not waste it ! 
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Second Sunday of May 
Tue MoruHer or Gop 


“The Word was God ... And the Word was made 
flesh ... And she brought forth her first born son and 
laid Him in a manger.” In those few inspired sentences we 
have the whole doctrine of the divine maternity of our Lady. 
The Babe who took flesh in Mary’s womb and was laid in a 
manger at Bethlehem was God made man. Who was the 
child that the wise men adored? Who was the little one 
whom Simeon held in his arms? Who was the boy who 
astounded the doctors in the Temple? The answer is 
always the same—the Son of God and the Son of Mary. 

As a person He did not first come into existence in 
Mary’s womb. Again and again He tells us that He pre- 
existed. He says that He “came down from Heaven’’, 
that He was “sent into the world by the Father”, that He 
was in the glory of the Father “before the world was”, that 
He was “the Bread of God which cometh down from Heaven 
and giveth life to the world”, that He existed “before 
Abraham’’, and that He and the Father “are one”. His 
enemies did not mistake Him. They took up stones to 
stone Him for blasphemy ‘“‘because thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God”. This pre-existence of our Lord and 
Mary’s divine maternity were summed up by St. Paul: 
“God sent His Son, made of a woman.” ' No wonder that 
St. Elizabeth, inspired by the Holy Ghost, greeted her happy 
and blessed cousin with the words: ‘Whence is this to me 
that the Mother of my Lord should come to me !”—a 
doubly inspired passage. Elizabeth spoke moved by the 
Holy Ghost, and St. Luke was inspired by the same Holy 
Spirit to record the greeting. 

How good God is, and how lovely are His ways! Our 
Lord might have come into the world in other ways. He, 
the new Adam, might have taken a body formed like that 
of the first Adam from the earth. Or He might have come 
mysteriously without anyone knowing His origin. Perhaps 
this was in the mind of some of the Jews when they said : 
“We know this man whence he is. But when the Christ 
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cometh, no man knoweth whence he is.”” No, God would 
adorn the sublime mystery: of the Incarnation with the 
presence of lovely motherhood. Later He would choose 
apostles and disciples from among men. But womanhood 
was to have its place at the very beginning, when the Word 
was made Flesh. Coming into the world to save the world, 
the Son of Man took a body and soul like ours in the womb 
of the most blessed woman the world should ever know, one 
full of grace, one so lovely in body and soul that Satan hated 
her with undying enmity, one so pure that angels bowed in 
awe before her. How exalted became motherhood in the 
person of Mary when the angel said to her: “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee ; and therefore also the Holy 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 

So important is the truth of the divine maternity of our 
Lady that it has been the touch-stone of belief in the Incarna- 
tion. Even in the lifetime of the Evangelist who wrote: 
“The Word was made Flesh”, there arose some who said 
that our Lord was never really a man. They said that He 
had only the appearance of a man; his body was not a 
body of flesh and blood. Later others arose who said that 
Jesus only became the Son of God at His baptism. Others 
maintained that His body was formed of a substance from 
heaven, and that Mary was only the channel by which that 
body came to earth—not His Mother. Others, in olden and 
modern times, have said that Christ was only a man witha 
divine mission. And even pious non-Catholics who believe 
whole-heartedly that the Word was made Flesh, fight shy of 
calling our Lady “the mother of God’’. It is our duty to 
rid them of their fears. We must instruct them in the full 
Catholic truth of the Incarnation. Mary is a creature, nota 
goddess. Although she is most truly “Mother of God”’, no 
divine honour is paid to her. Our divine worship is the sacri- 
fice of the Holy Mass. We do not offer the Mass to our Lady; 
although we can offer it to God, at the same time thanking 
Him for giving us our Lady. We do not say that Mary 
gave birth to the Son of God in the sense that He then 
came into existence. ‘‘We say that the Blessed Virgin is the 
Mother of God, not because she is the mother of the divinity, 
but because she is the mother according to the humanity 
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of a Person having divinity and humanity.”! Do we adore 
her? No, understanding by “adoration” the highest form 
of worship. Do we “‘worship” her? The answer depends 
on what is understood by “worship”. A loyal townsman 
honours the mayor by calling him “Your Worship”. And 
in our marriage service the bridegroom says to the bride, 
“with my body I thee worship”. When devout non- 
Catholics understand our theology and terminology they 
will begin to appreciate the true meaning of “Mother of 
God” ; soon they will be joining in the chorus of praise of 
all generations calling her blessed ; then they will realize 
that they can never love her as her divine Son loved her ; 
from this they will want to talk to her; she will talk to 
them ; and finally in her bosom and in that of Holy Church 
they will say with joy and gladness : “‘Whence is this to me, 
that the Mother of my Lord should come to me !” 


Third Sunday of May 
Mary, MorTHErR oF CHRISTIANS 


How dear is the word “mother”! It, or its equivalent, is 
the first word that infants’ lips utter, and often, even with 
grown-up persons, it is one of the last words before death. 
It was one of our Lord’s last words. After addressing 
Mary by a title of dignity and respect (so baldly rendered 
into English by ‘“‘Woman’’), He said to the disciple whom 
He loved: “Behold thy Mother.’ In that supreme hour 
of man’s redemption every word uttered by the Crucified 
Saviour had deep significance. Here, obviously, “the 
disciple whom He loved”’ represented those in all ages whom 
Jesus should love. To all of these Mary is given as a mother. 
To as many as received Him He gave them power to 
become children of God ; and to these children He gave a 
mother. Indeed, it stands to reason that God who made 
motherly love and love for mothers mighty forces in the 
natural order should have put its counterpart in the super- 
natural order. 

It is part of our faith, taught emphatically by St. Paul, 


*St, Thomas; Summa, III q. 35, a. 4, ad 2. 
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that with Christ a new start was given to humanity. He 
was the new Adam. Adam and Christ stand at the begin- 
ning of two periods in human history. All men owe their 
earthly and natural life to Adam. But the second Adam 
was not earthly. By His pre-existence He was super 
natural and able to bestow supernatural life on all men 
born again of God. Thus He became the glorious head of a 
restored humanity. Adam gave us natural life—and death. 
The new Adam gives us supernatural life—and immortality, 
But with Adam there was another, Eve, who was called “the 
mother of all the living”. We must therefore seek her anti- 
type. Where shall we find it? The earliest writers after 
the time of the Apostles (St. Justin and St. Irenaeus) tell us 
that Mary is the second Eve, the Mother of all the living in 
Christ. 

In the first and in the last book of inspired Scripture there 
is a mysterious reference to “the seed of the Woman”. Put 
both passages together. To the author of Death it was said : 
“T will put enmities between thee and the woman, and thy 
seed and her seed”’, and then of him : “And the dragon was 
angry against the woman, and went to make war with the 
rest of her seed, who keep the commandments of God, and 
have the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Obviously the two 
passages are connected : St. John tells us that the “dragon” 
is “the old serpent” (of Genesis) “who is called the devil”. 
Some have said that the ‘“‘woman” in Genesis is simply Eve. 
That this is impossible is shown by the passage in the Apoca- 
lypse. In the latter, some say that the “woman” is the 
Jewish Church or the Christian Church or both. We 
cannot discuss this question here. Suffice it to say that both 
passages at least include a reference to our Lady and her 
“‘seed’’, that is to say her children, who have been born of 
God and have the testimony of Jesus Christ. 

Besides His physical body our Lord has a mystical body, 
as St. Paul teaches in many places. Mary is the Mother of 
this body also. Hear that saintly Pope, Pius X : 


Wherefore in the same holy bosom of His most chaste Mother, 
Christ took to Himself flesh, and united to Himself the spiritual 
body formed of those who were to believe in Him. Hence Mary, 
bearing the Saviour within her bosom, may also be said to have 
borne all those whose life was contained in the life of the Saviour. 
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For this reason, all we who are united to Christ, and, as the 
Apostle says, are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His 
bones, have issued from the womb of Mary like a body united to 
its head. Hence, albeit in a spiritual and mystical fashion we 
are all children of Mary, and she is Mother of us all. Mother, 
spiritually, indeed, but truly Mother of the members of Christ, 
which we are.? 


Our Lady, greatest of all mothers, is also the patron of 
Christian motherhood. She hurries off to Elizabeth to 
assist her before and during the birth of John. There is a 
wedding at Cana, and the Mother of Jesus is there. Alas, 
we live in days when maternity is not held in high honour ! 
It is something to be avoided, to be shunned, something that 
evokes commiseration rather than congratulation. Mothers 
bearing children are pitied. Perhaps this is because the 
high standard set before us by the Holy Spirit in the Book of 
Tobias is forgotten. Did not the archangel Raphael say 
to the young Tobias : 


“Hear me, and I will shew thee who they are over whom the 
devil can prevail. For they who in such manner receive matri- 
mony, as to shut out God from themselves and from their mind, 
and to give themselves to their lust, as the horse and mule which 
have not understanding, over them the devil hath power” ? 


And did not Tobias pray : 


“And now, Lord, thou knowest that not for fleshly lust do I 
take my sister to wife, but only for the love of posterity, in which 
thy Name may be blessed for ever and ever” ? 


Alas, today we have lust and sinful acts and horrible 
medicines and operations! How completely forgotten is 
St. Paul’s remark that a woman “shall be saved though 
child-bearing” !_ There is only one cure for this diseased 
state of society. That cure is Mary. Until the Mother of 
Christ and of Christians is reinstated with all her dignity, 
these exterminating evils will prevail. Satan will stand 
before women to devour their children. Let us teach our 
non-Catholic friends how essential is the protection of the 
Mother of Christ for the very salvation of Christian society. 


*Encyclical letter on the Jubilee of the Definition of the Immaculate 


Con I (1904): 
Vol. xiv. , Zz 
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Fourth Sunday of May 
MARY EVER VIRGIN 


The finest jewels that adorn womanhood are virginity 
and maternity. That is why holy nuns and devout Christian 
mothers are shining lights in the darkness of a corrupt world. 
After the horrible vision of the two beasts, St. John (in the 
Apocalypse) was shown a beautiful vision of the Lamb 
attended by a hundred and forty-four thousand adorers, 
On their foreheads was the divine Name, indicating the 
consecration of their lives and virginity to Him. These 
most honoured ones are men virgins “the firstfruits to God 
and to the Lamb” ; they are without spot before the throne 
of God, and they follow the Lamb withersoever he goeth. 
Fully they have responded to the call, “Follow Me” ; and 
where He is, there also are these His ministers, holy priests 
and monks who have kept their virginity for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. And with these men virgins attending the 
Lamb we can also place all those maidens, nuns, and even 
lay-women who have offered their virginity to the Lamb. 
How exalted is virginity! And maternity also has its high 
place. It is “honourable in all” ; and did not Christ raise 
it to the dignity of a Sacrament? But virginity and 
maternity cannot co-exist naturally ina woman. Yet there 
is one glorious exception. Mary is a Virgin and a Mother. 
The angel Gabriel was sent from God to the Virgin Mary ; 
and then was fulfilled what the prophet Isaias had foretold 
seven hundred years before, “Behold a virgin shall be with 
child.” 

The Mother of Christ was not only a virgin before His 
conception, she was also a virgin at the moment of His 
birth. For this birth was miraculous, and she suffered no 
pains. With her own hands she wrapped Him up in the 
swaddling clothes. And after His birth she remained a 
virgin. The “brethren” of Christ were His cousins. Holy 
Church has made it an article of faith that our Lady was a 
virgin before, during, and ever after the birth of our Lord 
(Council of the Lateran, A.D. 649). From early times she 
was called aeiparthenos, that is “‘ever a virgin’. 
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But Mary’s greatness as Virgin of virgins does not consist 
merely in the fact that she had a virginal body. When the 
woman in the crowd cried out: ‘“‘Blessed is the womb that 
bore Thee,” our Lord replied, “Quite true, but blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.” It was the 
soul of Mary that was especially virginal. She who kept 
all God’s words in her heart had been moved by grace to 
make a vow of virginity which she resolved to keep at all 
costs. “I know not man,” she replied to the angel ; and 
we may say that if (by the impossible) she had been asked to 
become the mother of the Messias at the sacrifice of her 
virginity she would not have consented. While all Jewish 
maidens desired children with marriage (for it was a 
reproach to be childless), Mary, illuminated by the Holy 
Ghost, vowed her virginity to God. When our Lord spoke 
of those who retain their virginity for the Kingdom of 
God’s sake, He knew that the greatest of these was His own 
Mother. May we not say that one at least of the reasons 
why she was chosen for that high dignity was that after 
meditating on the sacred Scriptures she above all others was 
zealous for the coming of the Messianic Kingdom, and for 
its sake made her vow of virginity ? 

And Mary, Virgin of virgins, is still concerned about 
God’s Kingdom on earth—His holy Church. She knew, 
from her meditation of the prophecies, that the Messianic 
Queen was to bring a long train of virgins to the King 
(Ps. xliv, 15). On that psalm St. Thomas Aquinas com- 
ments: “After the Blessed Virgin ; because virgins will be 
brought to Christ to keep chastity and exercise other 
virtues.” That is why holy and chaste souls find her inter- 
cession so powerful. In her train is a long procession of 
virgin martyrs who have suffered death rather than lose 
their chastity vowed to God. Countless numbers of virgin 
men have ministered to the Lamb of God on altars through- 
out the whole world. Thousands of nuns in quiet cloisters 
have sent up their prayers to the altar on high. Look into 
hospitals and see others attending the sick and dying ; or 
into Homes where they are nursing the poor and aged. See 
them in the slums visiting the faithful and the lapsed ; see 
them in the schools lavishing maternal affection on Christ’s 
little ones, Virgins, virgins, everywhere. Beyond human 
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explanation. The world stares ; it cannot understand it; 
it refuses to believe it ; it shuts its eyes, lest seeing it should 
believe and be converted. But the long procession of virgins 
in the train of the King moves ever on, led by Mary of 
Nazareth, ever a virgin, until she brings them to the Beatific 
Vision promised to the clean of heart. 


Fifth Sunday of May 
MorHER oF Divine GRACE 


The first thing we are told about our Lady is that she is 
“full of grace”. And when she was afraid at the salutation, 
the angel went on to say that she had “found grace with 
God”. The first thing that St. John the Beloved says about 
the Word made flesh was that He dwelt among us “‘full of 
grace and truth”. And he went on to say that “‘of His full- 
ness we all have received, and grace for grace’. “‘For,” he 
adds, “‘the Law was given by Moses ; grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.” Mary was full of grace. Not, of course, 
that she was full of grace in the same sense as was her divine 
Son. The two expressions in the original gospels are not 
identical : we might say that our Lord was “full of grace” 
and our Lady was “thoroughly graced’’. Christ as God 
was the very author and source of grace, and as Man He 
was the instrument of grace. Our Lady as the Mother of 
the Word made flesh received grace in full measure and far 
above that given to any other creature. 

Let us turn to another passage in the New Testament 
where the same word, used by the angel in the salutation, is 
found. In the beginning of his letter to the Ephesians, St. 
Paul gives thanks to God because He chose us out in Christ 
before the foundation of the world, and predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children through Jesus Christ unto the 
praise of the glory of His grace, “in which He hath graced us 
in His beloved Son”. From this we may infer that Mary, 
being nearest of all to His Beloved Son, was graced above all; 
that she was chosen out before the foundation of the world 
to be not only a child of God through Jesus Christ, but also 
the Mother of Christ. See how richly graced she was! We 
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know from Holy Church that she was conceived immaculate ; 
she gave birth to the author of grace ; she presented Him to 
the shepherds, to the wise men who “‘found the Child with 
Mary His mother’’, to Simeon who prayed to die in peace 
now that his eyes had seen the salvation; and to Anna. 
As soon as Mary’s greeting reached the ears of Elizabeth, 
the infant in the latter’s womb leaped for joy. At the 
foot of the cross, Mary became the mother of all souls 
beloved by Jesus. No wonder that the Catholic Church 
should see all graces flowing to men through her hands. 
For what greater concern has a mother than to obtain all 
good things for her children? How could we possibly 
disassociate our spiritual mother from the gifts that come to 
our souls? Not, of course, that she is the author of grace, 
nor that she instituted the sacraments which are the chief 
channels of grace, nor that she redeemed us, nor that she 
can independently and directly confer grace ; but that she 
intercedes for us with a mother’s pleading, and knowing that 
it is her divine Son’s will that all men should be saved, she 
prays for us that His will may be done. 

And if we want further proof of her intercessory power to 
obtain grace, we have it in a fact that silences all argument. 
That fact is the universal testimony of Mary’s children in the 
Catholic Church. They say, and say truly, that they have 
never had recourse to her protection, implored her help, or 
sought her intercession and been left forsaken. All God’s 
saints can help us by their prayers ; but while, it would seem, 
to each saint is given the dispensation of a particular or some 
particular graces, there are no limits to Mary’s dispensation. 
She, the Mother of all Christians, can obtain whatever she 
asks of her divine Son. For if a servant who has been good 
and faithful with ten pounds (or grace) is rewarded with 
power over ten cities, and the one who has been faithful 
with five pounds is put over five cities, then the Mother full 
of grace, who ever remained the most faithful handmaid of 
the Lord in all things, has assuredly power and patronage over 
all cities. 

On these last days of her month of May, let us then 
redouble our prayers. Perhaps we have forgotten some 
petitions—for the Church, for our holy father the Pope, for 
our bishop, for our priests, for the peace of the world, for 
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her Dowry, for our needs and those of our friends and 
enemies. If so, there is still time to fly to her patronage, of 
which one of the world’s greatest poets wrote : 


Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, 

Lowly and uplifted above all creatures, 
Fixed term of the eternal counsel . . . 
To mortal men a hope of living spring. 


Lady, thou art so mighty and so great, 
That he who grace desireth and cometh not to thee, 
Fain would have desire to fly without wings. 


Thy bounty succours not only him who asks, 
But oft doth freely forerun request. 
In thee is mercy, in thee is pity, 
In thee is munificence, in thee is united 
Every excellence found in created being. 
(Dante. Paradiso xxxiii.) 


T. E. Biro. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


L is a pleasure to welcome a really judicious and com- 
prehensive book in English on the theme of medico- 
moral problems. In The Catholic Doctor! we have the most 
important contribution to this subject since the appearance 
of Fr. Davis’s four-volume work, Moral and Pastoral Theology. 
Within the scope of his treatment I can find hardly any 
important omission. The chapter headings and the titles of 
the sub-sections recall the discussions which during the past 
twenty years have occupied the attention of the various 
circles of the Guild of SS. Luke, Cosmas, and Damian. 
Here doctors and clergy have met in free and frank discus- 
sion of those problems which for their solution require the 
knowledge and experience of both theology and medicine. 
The progress and development of the Guild and the success 
of its liaison work owe more to Mr. Ernest E. Ware, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., than to any other living person. His energy 
and enthusiasm have kept the movement alive and his 
keenness for debate and freedom of speech have given 
effectiveness to the meetings which took place under his 
chairmanship. It was therefore most fitting that Fr. 
Bonnar should dedicate this volume, as he has done, “To 
Ernest E. Ware”. Nor is the book addressed to doctors 
alone; it is intended for priests as well. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is manifest that his fellow-priests are for the 
moment in the forefront of the author’s consciousness—as, 
for example, when he is dealing with scruples. 

The first five chapters of the book, with the exception of a 
section of Chapter IV, are designed to fill in that “intel- 
lectual background” which according to Fr. Bonnar is 
demanded by the doctor’s “position as a Catholic and as a 
member of a learned and trusted profession”. Here the 
author discusses the Church, miracles, authority and law, 
co-operation, sex, and marriage. Practically the whole of 
this matter is on the terrain of apologetics, which to Fr. 
Bonnar is familiar as his native heath. The clarity and 


ay Fr. A. Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. (Burns Oates and Washbourne Ltd 
7s. 6d. 
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vigour of his writing, the economical management of his 
material, stand him in good stead, enabling him to be at once 
effective and concise. 

But the more interesting and necessary part of the 
book is the discussion of ‘“‘cases in which the Catholic 
doctor wants to know what he must do and what he may 
do”.1 Here are chapters dealing with birth prevention 
and birth control, abortion, further problems of procreation 
and pregnancy, baptism, euthanasia, sterilization, and 
psychotherapy. The usual plan followed is to give the 
historical setting of the problem, the Catholic moral teaching, 
the arguments from reason, and practical applications. 

Those familiar with these moral problems will feel that 
their treatment in the space at Fr. Bonnar’s disposal is bound 
to be skimpy. But their objection has been anticipated. 
The author is not writing for them, but for those who, 
knowing the medical issues, have no specialized knowledge 
of moral theology ; or for those whose moral science is 
hampered by a lack of knowledge of the medical facts. 
Both of these classes of readers will welcome a treatment 
which is always thorough, definite, and free from the 
refinements which, while they would interest the expert in 
either branch, would only hinder progress for themselves. 
Finally there is a large class of educated non-professional 
people who have a genuine interest in these topics and who 
will be able to read this book with ease and with profit. 

Fr. Bonnar is aware of the poverty and overcrowding 
that make for birth prevention ; he is familiar with the 
eugenic and economic factors which support the plea for 
sterilization, and with the sentimental arguments used by 
propaganda in favour of euthanasia. And he has weapons 
in his armoury for all of these. But there is one argument 
that constantly appears. If economic pressure makes it 
difficult to keep the moral law, easement is to be sought, 
not by a relaxation of the law, but by attacking the social 
problem at its roots and by effecting such a change in the 
social fabric as will permit of a living wage and a decent 
housing system for the poor. 

I have said that in this excellent book there was hardly 


1 Preface, p. xiii. 
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any omission of a subject of major importance. But there 
are one or two points which I should have liked to see 
mentioned or developed. One is the extremely practical 
matter of hysteria and its capacity of deceiving even the 
elect. Another is the “safe period’. What the author says 
of this much discussed subject is clear and decisive, but he 
leaves untouched the still more difficult question as to 
the propriety of suggesting the use of this period and of 
the sources of information. It has been pretty clearly 
established that the “safety”? depends upon medical super- 
vision. But are even the doctors, to whom the book is 
primarily addressed, sufficiently acquainted with the 
elaborate technique described by such an author as Dr. 
Holt? In the cases where even the strictest of authorities 
would tolerate the suggestion of the method this serious 
difficulty arises. Obviously the priest cannot direct the 
penitent in the matter, and it is not always easy to see what 
should be done. Some account of Dr. Holt’s teaching 
would have been in place, or at least a recommendation to 
the reader to consult this or some similar source. 

There is a constant output of literature on the subject of 
preaching, and most of it comes from the United States. 
Fr. Sharp has already given us a manual of Homiletics in 
Our Preaching, and now he has supplied a supplementary 
volume under the title Next Sunday’s Sermon.? 

Perhaps if one ventured to give advice in this matter 
the most comprehensive and useful thing to say to the young 
preacher would be, “Remember the ¢erminus ad quem.” 
Fr. Sharp’s first chapter is accordingly entitled “The 
Preacher and the People’—the terminus a quo and the 
terminus ad quem. He insists on the zeal which should 
inspire the delivery of the word of God, and the personal 
virtue that should inform the preacher’s utterance and 
support it by example. Men are hungry for the food of the 
word, but their taste is degraded, and without condescending 
to that taste we have to bear it in mind. “Unless we 
identify ourselves with our hearers they will feel that we 
live remote, unable to understand or help. The test is: 


?Cf. CLercy Revigw, Vol. XIII, p. 66 
+ ” sf Rev. John K. Sharp, A.M., S.T. B. (Dolphin Press. $2. P. xiii 
324 
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not a beautiful sermon, but I will salvage something. 
What can these people get out of this sermon? What can] 
put across ?””} 

In the remainder of the book the author develops the 
technique of the sermon. He considers its elements, words, 
sentences, paragraphs ; then the different forms of compo- 
sition, exposition, description, narration, argumentation, 
A chapter on style is followed by a study of the arousing 
of interest. In his section on building the sermon he has, 
among much that is familiar, a useful and suggestive 
chapter entitled, “How Some Prepare”, in which he 
surveys the different methods of well-known preachers. 
Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to “Delivering the 
Sermon’’, a treatise on phonetics, voice training, gesture, 
etc. 

Although the book is primarily meant for American 
readers, and some of its advice is exclusively for them, it 
would be an extremely useful manual for any professor to 
whom is confided the difficult and delicate task of lecturing 
on Homiletics. 

Christ the Leader® is designed as a basis for the teaching of 
religion in high school or college. It is ‘‘a life of Christ 
applied to the teaching of religion.... A three-fold 
method has been followed. First, sufficient comment for a 
gospel passage is supplied to enable the reader to visualize 
the scene of the statement or of the act ; second, an explana- 
tion is given of the principle implied in the narrative; 
third, application is made of the principle to our life of 
today”. The sixty-four chapters each contain several 
sections, and all of these begin with a passage of the gospel. 
The commentary is of the simplest, but the applications are 
suggestive. Questions are appended for class work. The 
book might be found useful for the Sunday homily. 

Receuil d’ Exemples Modernes* is just what its title implies, a 
selection of anecdotes in which figure men and women of 


1P. 29. 

2 By W. H. Russell, Ph.D., of the Catholic University of America and 
Trinity College. (Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, and 
Coldwell, London. 8s. 6d. Pp. x + 458.) 

3 Preface. 

“Traduit de Vallemand par M. VAbbé M. Grandclaudon. (Pubd. 
Casterman. Pp. 297.) 
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our own day. Some of these are well-known public 
characters, and so the book has an actuality which dis- 
tinguishes it from many others of the same type. It is the 
sort of thing which is always in demand for children’s 
instructions. From the same publisher come two other 
translations. La Vie en Fleur—Ce qu’ une adolescente du XX° 
sidcle doit savoir—translates and adapts a delicate little study 
by Marguérite Esabe, a doctor of Budapest. The second 
book is a translation from the German, entitled Legons 
Catéchétiques sur le sixiéme commandement.1 This little book 
deserves the closest attention. Inspired by the Ordinary of 
Vienna, it is intended to be read aloud by lay catechists 
for the instruction of boys and girls at various stages of their 
education. The author of the original, Canon Leopold 
Uhl, enjoyed the co-operation of several of his brother priests 
in the execution of this difficult task. 
T. E. FLynn. 


II. SOCIOLOGY 


Fascism and Providence. By J. K. Heydon. (London : 
Sheed & Ward, 1937. 55. net.) 

The Portugal of Salazar. By Michael Derrick. (London : 
Sands, 1938. 55. net.) 


Mr. J. K. Heypon has written and Sheed & Ward have 
recently published a book which, in my opinion, had been 
better left unwritten and certainly unpublished. I have 
never read any of Mr. Heydon’s other books, but his pub- 
lishers assure us that he “is a Johnsonian Englishman” “in 
the tradition of Cobbett and Chesterton”. Moreover, they 
tell us in language of singular restraint that “it is always 
a delight to read the work of a man so obviously and so 
exuberantly healthy”. I regret to say that I have not 
found it a delight to read this particular work, and of all the 
adjectives that might have been applied to the book, the 
one selected seems to me most unfortunate. Health consists 


1 French translator, M. l’Abbé Léon Dehaene. 
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ultimately in balance and proportion and harmony— 
qualities that are not conspicuous in Mr. Heydon’s work. 
The author himself seems to be under no delusions about the 
probable reception of his book, for he takes refuge in an old 
excuse and an old fallacy to disarm criticism : 


If, therefore, a Catholic reader quarrels with this study, 
which is more than likely, the writer, in all sincerity, invites him 
to sit down and produce a betterone. .. . It isa fair challenge, 
sincerely made. There must be English Catholics better 
equipped than the writer for a work like this, and the writer has 
only undertaken it in default of anyone else. Which being so 
it seems very clear that the duty to produce a better treatment of 
the theme rests upon him who finds fault with this. Mere 
dissent, or carping criticism, will not be enough. 


Is there not an old saying about the danger of defending 
a good cause with bad reasons—about “‘saving me from my 
friends” ? And surely it is a little late in the world’s history 
to suggest that it is the clear duty of a critic to turn writer, 
sculptor, painter, architect. A critic may be quite certain 
that a piece of work is badly conceived and ill executed, and 
yet be wise enough to know his own limitations. It may 
very often be better not to do a thing at all than to do it 
badly or imprudently. This is above all true where there 
arises the question of justifying the ways of God to man. 
Mr. Heydon is fully aware of the dangers of playing a 
prophet’s role—his position, he writes, “‘would be almost 
intolerably embarrassing if he held himself forward as a 
prophet”. I wonder is he sufficiently alive to the much 
greater dangers and difficulties of being Sophar, Baldad, and 
Eliphaz rolled in one. To trace the hand of God in history 
is a gigantic task, but one done supremely well by such 
giants as St. Paul and St. Augustine. To trace the hand of 
God in contemporary events occurring right under our 
biased and interested eyes is a task which even St. Paul and 
St. Augustine hesitated to essay. 

The book palpitates with goodwill, good intentions, 
sincerity, zeal, honesty. It is permeated by a burning faith 
and a simple piety that is as edifying as it is rare in books 
dealing with Fascism. I do not quarrel with Mr. Heydon’s 
intentions, it is with his judgment that I must disagree. 
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“Tt seems not unreasonable and credulous and superstitious, 
but on the contrary most reasonable in this year of Our Lord, 
1936, to see God’s providence in the emergence of the Fascist 
idea.” 

“One cannot dogmatize, of course, but it does look as if the 
Spartan spirit of Fascism were the surprise salvation from the 
terrible threat of leisure which God in His Providence has had in 
store from the beginning.” 

“We have found reason to regard the eruption of Patriotism, 
in the form of Fascism, at this particular moment in the world’s 
and England’s history as providential. Not only so, but we begin 
to see the providence of it in such a majestic perspective that 
one’s mind is brought to a pause for consideration, even while 
one’s heart beats high with hope and resolution.” 

“Fascism, in fact, is of Catholic origin, and no English 
Catholic has a scintilla of right to condemn the Nazis. Catholics 
who do, and there are some few who are busying themselves 
considerably, may be found to be fighting against God. 

“Bolshevism is the work of Satan unfurling his standard 
openly. It is so horrible in every single respect . . . that no 
one can fail to see in it the handiwork of our arch-enemy except 
one who denies his personal existence.” 

“England will not have liberty until her people live in the 


peace of the Corporate Church, as well as the peace of the 
Corporate State.” 


These quotations, taken from various parts of this book, 
are typical and, as the grammarians would say, especially 
topical—they give truly and adequately the topics, the 
spirit, and the style of the work. There is very much that is 
true and useful, that needed saying and is well said. But 
the author seems to me to have over-said certain things, to 
have grossly exaggerated, to have allowed his judgment to 
become unbalanced and unsound by too great concentration 
on some points and total neglect of others. He certainly 
ought to have made a much clearer distinction between the 
Totalitarian State and the Authoritarian State, between 
Fascism and the vocational organization of society, between 
what is good in Communistic ideals and economic technique 
and what is perverse. It is not easy to see what advantage to 
his case Mr. Heydon hopes to win by this “plain, blunt, 
outspoken, spade-a-spade”’ type of uncritical and undiscern- 
ing book. It is only too easy to see what harm may be 
done and what misunderstandings may arise from the 
many immature, perfervid, unbalanced, and imprudent 
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statements so glibly scattered abroad. I can hardly believe 
that the book represents the views of the maior et sanior pars 
of English Catholics ; and I am certain that it cannot be 
regarded as an accurate expression of Catholic thought in 
other countries. Mr. Heydon speaks for himself and 
possibly for a small minority of English Catholics ; but I 
must protest that much of his book will arouse justifiable and 
violent disagreement among other Catholics, and were not 
charity at hand, would excite much more bitter feelings. 

The identification of the Corporate State with Fascism 
is, possibly, justified—though a Soviet State might equally 
well merit the title “corporate”. But what is not justified 
nor justifiable is the identification of the traditional Catholic 
corporative-organization scheme with Fascism—and this 
is what Mr. Heydon implicitly does. In Austria and in 
Portugal we can find very diverse attempts to organize 
society on corporative lines, yet each is toto caelo removed 
from Fascism. There are other attempts, too, to put into 
concrete application the general principles of Catholic 
corporatism. But to hold, as Mr. Heydon seems to hold, 
that Fascism is either the only possible or the only actual 
application of these principles is not only untrue, but it is 
absurd. It would be much more accurate to say that 
Fascism is a rather cynical caricature of what a Catholic 
corporative society might be. Even in Quadragesimo Anno, 
Pope Pius XI did not hesitate to sound a note of warning ; 
quite sufficiently earnest to make prudent hearers dis- 
tinguish sharply between the corporative organization His 
Holiness advocated and the Corporate State of Fascism. 
In this matter Catholics of other countries would do well to 
heed Mussolini’s own warning : ‘Fascism is not for export”. 
And to try to stretch the term “Fascism” to cover all forms of 
corporatism will only breed confusion. 


I had already despatched the foregoing remarks to the 
Editor when I received Michael Derrick’s The Portugal of 
Salazar. It pointed the moral which I was trying to draw 
from Mr. Heydon’s book so sharply that I had to deal with 
it at once. 


The Corporate State of the new Portugal, of the Portugal of 
Salazar [writes Mr. Derrick], is an attempt towards the establish- 
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ment of that “sane corporative system’ of which Pope Pius XI 
_ the principles of which have long been advocated by the 
tholic school of de Mun and Vogelsang and de la Tour de Pin. 


This is accurate speech and adequate definition and dis- 
tinction. Long before Fascism was dreamt of, Providence 
was guiding Catholic social philosophy along the lines of the 
corporative system. But Mr. Derrick is not content to leave 
the matter in any doubt—it would almost seem as if he were 
deliberately writing a foil to Mr. Heydon’s book. 


There is Fascist corporatism in Italy and pseudo-corporatism 

inGermany ; there is crippled corporatism in Austria, there are 
the beginnings of corporatism in Switzerland, and there has been 
corporative experiment in Bulgaria and elsewhere. But the 
work of Salazar constitutes an experiment unique in modern 
Europe.... But Salazar did enough during those eight 
years to show that he is bringing into being in Portugal a genuine 
corporatism—a corporatisme d’association, as distinct from a 
corporatisme d’ état. 
And then, to make absolutely sure that there shall be no 
misunderstanding, Mr. Derrick devotes a special chapter to 
the theme, “Portugal is not ‘Fascist’”. He goes on to 
explain clearly what he means : 


I mean that the Nationalism of Portugal is not totalitarian 
Nationalism, in any meaning of that adjective, and that the 
corporative organization of Portugal is different fundamentally, 
as well as in many unimportant ways, from that of Italy. 


I am unwilling to emulate Mr. Heydon and the three 
friends of Job in demonstrating God’s Providence in the 
details of our contemporary world events. But were I to 
do so, I should venture to suggest that Portugal and Salazar 
show a safer and more promising road to salvation than 
Italy and Mussolini. 

I cannot deal adequately with Mr. Derrick’s book in 
these brief notes. It is a book of first-rate importance for 
Catholics, extremely well done, and eminently sane and 
balanced. If any study-clubs are looking for a text-book 
which will illustrate abstract principles by concrete example 
and applications, they could hardly do better than choose 
The Portugal of Salazar. 1 hope to have an opportunity of 
dealing with it more fully at some later date. 


E. J. Coyne, S.J. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABSTINENCE. 


Further to the answer given, January, p. 69, certain 
people dip bread in melted bacon fat; also they use the 
blood from slaughtered poultry in the composition of a kind 
of pudding. Are these foods forbidden by the law of 
abstinence ? (L.) 


REPLY. 


(i) The law of abstinence, in the same way as that of 
fasting, has been gradually relaxed. Particular indults! 
permitting, for example, butter or lard as condiments, were 
held to extend to the fat of any animal used as a condiment, 
and this is now not merely an indult but the law of Canon 
1250. As in many other things, upon which a practical 
judgment is required, everyone is agreed that the criterion is 
to be sought in the common estimation of what is to be con- 
sidered fat and condiment, and the moral theologians try, 
with more or less success, to interpret this. A search through 
a number of manualists will reveal that all sorts of things are 
permitted which, in this country, no one wants to eat either 
on Friday or on any other day. But they do not actually 
touch the problem of bread dipped in bacon fat, though 
many do discuss and permit animal fat in general which is 
spread on bread. In our view bread dipped in bacon fat is 
not forbidden by the law of abstinence. The point is, at 
least, doubtful, and may be resolved in favour of liberty. 
“Ex dictis etiam consequitur, licitum esse panem adipe 
linitum ; tum quia dici potest, per modum condimenti 
sumi non solum illud, quod cum cibo coquitur, verum etiam 
illud, quod ei mere saporis augendi gratia additur; tum 
quia lex severius sumpta pauperibus praesertim noceret.”* 

(ii) But with the best will in the world to be indulgent, it 
cannot be said that the blood of animals is permitted even as 
a condiment. There is complete agreement that “‘caro” 
includes “‘sanguis”. Nor is there, in our view, even the 


1 Cf. Gasparri, Fontes, 1116, 1179. 
2 Wouters, Theol. Moralis, I, n. 1094. 
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possibility of any doubt on the matter. It is, of course, open 
to any priest to allow certain of the faithful to remain in 
good faith, on the ordinary principles, particularly in the 
case of poorer people. 

E. J. M. 


Priest COMMUNICATING HIMSELF. 


A question from an anonymous correspondent on this 
subject has been answered in Vol. VI, 1933, p. 402. All 
questions must be accompanied by full name and address, 
not necessarily for publication. (Editor.) 


PRIVILEGED ALTAR. 


Is it not a fact that Mass said for the soul of one who was 
killed during the war enjoys the same indulgence as that 
which is attached to a privileged altar? (E. D.) 


REPLY. 


On 28 January, 1915, Benedict XV made this con- 
cession, “benigne concedere dignatus est, ut Missae omnes, 
quas a quocumque sacerdote in suffragium animarum 
illarum, qui in praesenti bello, ceciderunt et cadent, cele- 
brari contigerit, ita illis suffragari possint, ac si in altari 
privilegiato celebratae fuissent. Praesenti hoc anno 
valituro, absque ulla Brevis expeditione”.1_ On 16 Decem- 
ber of the same year this privilege, together with various 
other faculties granted to chaplains during the war, was 
repeated and extended till the end of the war “usque ad 
exitum belli valitura’”’.? 

The indulgence was, therefore, a temporary one, not 
merely for the year 1915, as Gougnard, erroneously we think, 
indicates,* but for the duration of the war. We know of no 
document extending it beyond the conclusion of the war, 
though it may well be that the Holy See has allowed it to be 
continued ; the whole question of indulgences is so intricate 
and they are modified so often that one can rarely write 
about them with complete assurance. But all the indica- 


AAS. 1915, VII, p. 66. 2A.A.S. 1916, VIII, p. 7. 
* De Indulgentiis, p. 122. 


Vol. xiv. 2A 
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tions point to the conclusion that this one ceased with the 
war. It is not mentioned in the various collections we have 
been able to consult ; nor is there any reference to it in the 
rescript permitting a Requiem Mass on 11 November in 
certain English dioceses. 

For the rest, a personal faculty for the privileged altar 
may be obtained by any priest, either by joining one of the 
many associations which include it amongst concessions 
granted to members, or by making the heroic act, according 
to the Decree of the Cong. of Indulgences 30 September, 
1852. E. J. M. 


CoMMUNICATIO IN SACRIS. 


Is it absolutely forbidden to allow non-Catholics to be 
witnesses at the weddings of Catholics? Vermeersch- 
Creusen, Vol. II, §577, seems to hold that it is forbidden. (D.) 


REPLY. 


Difficulties concerning communicatio in sacris usually arise 
when Catholics wish to be present at non-Catholic rites. 
There is not the same objection in the case of non-Catholics 
assisting at Catholic rites, and the law in this respect tends 
to get milder. They may not receive sacraments but, from 
Canon 1149, they may receive certain blessings, and far 
from forbidding non-Catholics to participate in our worship 
we rather encourage them to do so. There are numerous 
Roman decisions on individual cases, and the guiding 
principle is to avoid causing scandal in the sense that 
people may possibly think that it matters little whether one 
is a member of the visible church or not. 

The passage quoted from Vermeersch-Creusen is, 
“Nec testes necessarii in matrimonio esse possunt. Non 
sunt autem arcendi munere testium qui mere sua praesentia 
nuptias honestare censentur’”. The sense is that they may 
be present, but may not fulfil the office of canonical witnesses 


required by Canon 1094 for the form of marriage in normal. 


circumstances. 
There is, of course, no question about the validity of 
the act, but merely of its lawfulness. The assisting priest 
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should do his utmost to secure Catholic witnesses, but if he 
js unable to do so the presence of a non-Catholic may be 
tolerated for grave reasons and provided there is no scandal. 
We think that this is the sense in which the phrase quoted 
must be understood,! not that heretics may never be 
tolerated under any circumstances, as though there were 
something intrinsically wrong in such assistance. In other 
matters the law excludes heretics absolutely, as in Canon 
765. 2 which declares that a heretic cannot be god-parent 
at baptism, but no special qualifications are enumerated 
for the official witness at marriage. A reply of the Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments, 13 March, 1910, with regard 
to the interpretation of Ne Temere, ruled that this document 
had introduced no changes in the existing law about the 
qualifications of witnesses: ad IV, “An possint adhiberi 
ut testes mali Christiani atque adeo pagani in ordine ad 
observandas praescriptiones art. II etc.? Resp. Quod ad 
qualitates testium a decreto Ne Temere nihil esse immutatum”’. 
The existing law is in a decree of the Holy Office, 19 August, 
1891, “Non esse adhibendos: posse tamen ab Ordi- 
nario tolerari ex gravi causa, dummodo non adsit scandalum’’. 
Noldin formulates the rule as follows: “illicite adhibentur 
testes acatholici, ubi catholici haberi possunt”.? Priimmer : 
“Accedente gravi causa et absente scandalo acatholici 
possunt esse testes in matrimonio catholicorum”’.* 
E. J. M. 


MARRIAGE—SANATIO IN RADICE. 


For a marriage to be absolutely indissoluble is con- 


summation necessary after its convalidation by sanatio in 
radice ? (C.) 


REPLY. 


The question, put in other words, is whether the papal 
power of dissolving a non-consummated marriage is applic- 


") able in the case of a marriage revalidated by a sanatio. We 


cannot find the point explicitly settled by any of the com- 





1 Cf. §397 “‘extra necessitatem illicite’’. 
* De Sacramentis, III, n. 643. 3 Theol. Moralis, III §525. 
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mentators since, in practice, people are granted a sanatip 
because they wish to continue their marital intercours., 
The case, however, is not inconceivable, where a sanatio has 
been unreflectingly obtained in circumstances which seemed 
to require rather a declaration of nullity. If the same cir. 
cumstances are continuing after the sanatio and before con. 
sequent consummation, may the papal power be invoked? 

In the past some extraordinary theories were current 
concefning the effect of a sanatio, a few canonists holding the 
view that the marriage obtained its sacramental status not 
merely from the time of its revalidation (ex nunc) but from 
the beginning (extunc). “Opinio canonistarum qui valorem 
matrimonii ex ¢unc statuunt erroneam prorsus notionem imo 
inexplicabilem sanationis in radice tradit. Bened. XIV, 
Const. Quum Semper, 27 September, 1755. Planum et 
etiam sacramentum ex nunc incipere.””! 

It is now perfectly clear from Canon 1138 that, although 
the canonical effects are by a legal fiction reckoned from the 
beginning of the union (ex tunc), the marriage is revalidated 
only from the moment of the grant of a sanatio. “§1 Matr- 
monii in radice sanatio est eiusdem convalidatio, secum- 
ferens, praeter dispensationem vel cessationem impedimenti, 
dispensationem a lege de renovando consensu, et retro 
tractionem, per fictionem iuris, circa effectus canonicos, ad 
praeteritum. §2 Convalidatio fit a momento concessionis 
gratiae.” 

There is, accordingly, no reason in se why a papal disso- 
lution could not be obtained in a case where a marriage 
convalidated by sanatio is not subsequently consummated. 
Whether it is the practice of the Holy See to dissolve such 
marriages is a matter about which we have no information. 

E. J. M. 
ALTAR LINEN. 


(1) It is customary for corporals, purificators, and pall 
to receive a three-fold washing by a cleric in major orders. ¥ 
Is this of strict obligation ? 

(2) Is an Apostolic Indult permitting nuns to perform 
the first washing still in force after the Code’s publication? 


(J. W) 


1 Chelodi, Jus Matrimoniale, p. 207, 0.i. 
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REPLY. 


(1) Canon 1306 §2 directs that the water used in the 
fist washing should be put into the sacrarium or on the fire. 
More than one washing is, therefore, contemplated. The 
liturgical and canonical writers generally assume that there 
must be three washings, and they discuss such questions as 
the lawfulness of the second and third being done by some- 
one not in major orders. But they do not cite any authority 
or legal text directing three ritual washings. As far as we 
are aware there is none, and the obligation of washing three 
times must be traced, it appears, to customary law. 

(2) From Canon 4 Apostolic Indults, still in use and not 
revoked, remain in force unless they are expressly revoked 
by the Canons of the Code. Examples of revocation in the 
Code may be seen in such Canons as 654, or 964, 4. The 
revocation is expressly mentioned by the use of such words 
as revocato quolibet contrario privilegio or revocato quolibet indulto 
Superioribus concesso. Canon 1306 §2 reaffirms the rule that 
religious may not wash these articles until they have first 
been washed by a cleric in major orders, but there is no 
phrase revoking existing indults. Therefore they remain in 
force. Cf. Cicognani, Canon Law, p. 481. 


Faith BEerore BaAPTIsM. 


An act of supernatural faith is necessary in adults as a 
disposition for the fruitful reception of Baptism. But the 
virtue of faith, which alone enables a man to make an act of 
supernatural faith, is not infused into his soul until he has 
received the sacrament. How, then, is it possible for an 
infidel to dispose himself for the fruitful reception of Bap- 
tism ? (B.) 


REPLy. 


(t) Itis true that actual faith is necessary in adults asa 
disposition for justification ; but it is not strictly true that the 
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infused virtue of faith alone enables a man to make an act of 
faith. For in one who has not the infused theological 
virtue an act of supernatural and salutary faith is made 
possible by God’s actual grace, which not only assists 
towards the making of the act but also elevates it to the 
supernatural order. Hence the Council of Trent, describing 
the way in which man disposes himself for justification, says ; 
““Disponuntur autem ad ipsam justitiam, dum excitati divina gratia 
et adjuti, fidem ex auditu concipientes, libere moventur in Deum, 
credentes vera esse quae divinitus revelata et promissa sunt. . . 2 

(2) The questioner assumes, in our opinion rightly, that 
the supernatural virtue of faith is not infused into the soul 


until the first justification, when it is received together with 


sanctifying grace and the other infused virtues. This is the 
doctrine which, following St. Thomas,? is now commonly 
held by theologians. But it may be worth noting that 
another view was held by Bajiez, Suarez, Vasquez, and 
others. As to the virtue of charity, it was not disputed that 
it is always infused together with sanctifying grace. But, 
according to these theologians, “‘multo probabilius est infidelibus, 
dum incipiunt converti ac fider et spei actus prius tempore eliciunt 
quam habeant actum caritatis aut baptizentur . . . prius etaim 
infundi habitum fidei et spei quam habitum caritatis”.® The 
general reason for this opinion is thus given by Suarez: 
““Quia Deus paratus est ad infundenda sua dona ei qui se sufficienter 
disposuit, si aliunde non sit impedimentum vel repugnantia. . . .”* 
The common view, however—which this is not the place to 
justify by theological arguments—is more in keeping with the 
plain and obvious meaning of the words of the Council of 
Trent: “Unde in ipsa justificatione cum remissione peccatorum 


haec omnia simul infusa accipit homo . . . fidem, spem et can- 
tatem.””5 


Cf. Treasury of the Faith (Burns Oates and Washbourne), vol. I, pp. 55- 
57. For a full discussion of the question see Billot : De virtutibus infusis 
(Rome, 1921), pp. 138-147; Pesch: Praelectiones, tom. viii, sect. 48, seq. 


1 Denzinger, 798. 2 [-Ilae, q. 62, a. 4; III q. 85, a. 6. 
%Coninck: De act. supernatur., disp. 6, dub. 4, n. 51. 
“ Lib. 8 de gratia, c. 23. 5 Denzinger, 799. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Sacra Congregatio De Sacramentis. “De Forma Extraord- 
inaria Matrimonii. *’(Collectanea Mechliniensia, 1938, p. 69.) 


Ad dubium propositum ab Episcopo Meten. pro opportuna 
solutione : “‘An, scilicet, ratione habita responsi dati a Pontificia 
Commissione ad Codicis Canones authentice interpretandos diei 
25 Iulii 1931 relate ad Can. 1098, ad hunc Canonem referendus 
sit casus, quo Parochus vel Ordinarius celebrationi matrimonii 
religiosi assistere nequit, quia lege civili prohibetur, etiam sub 
poena, matrimonium coram Ecclesia celebrare, nisi praecesserit 
matrimonium sic dictum civile, et hoc ab auctoritate civili 
omnino recusatur, v. g. ob defectum instrumentorum quae lex 
civilis requirit : 

Sacra Congregatio de Disciplina Sacramentorum rescriben- 
dum censet: ‘“Affirmative’.—Datum Romae, ex aedibus 
eiusdem S. C. die 24 Aprilis 1935. 


This reply, given to the Bishop of Metz, has not been 
promulgated in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. It supplements 
the reply of the Code Commission, 25 July 1931, relating to 
Canon 1098. Cf. CLercy Review, Vol. II, p. 447. 


E. J. M. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
THE DEDICATION OF A CHURCH 


CHURCH may not be used for divine worship until it 

has been sealed by that authoritative act which is 
known as dedication. There are two forms; the greater 
and more solemn which is called consecration, and the 
simpler which is called blessing. 

Rites of consecration in which the deposition of relics 
of martyrs was an incidental of supreme importance, were 
an established usage in the Church as early as the third 
century. Throughout the Middle Ages there was no 
universally accepted form of consecration ; there was a 
common element of similarity, but every country, in fact, 
every diocese, had its own peculiar rites and ceremonies. 
The rite for the consecration of churches in the Pontifical 
of Egbert of York approaches very near to the one which we 
now have in the Roman Pontifical. On the other hand, in 
England there were many curious local customs. Some- 
where in the eleventh century a ceremony of twelve external 
anointings, in addition to the twelve interior, was introduced: 
this naturally led to the erection of exterior as well a 
interior crosses. There was apparently no hard and fast rule; 
even so, there are records of churches having been consecrated 
with twenty-four crosses as late as the sixteenth century. 

All churches and chapels, whether public or private, 
must be dedicated before they may be used for the regular 
celebration of the sacred mysteries, if they are intended 
to be set aside for divine worship “in perpetuum”. Domestic 
chapels and private oratories, if reserved strictly for private 
use, may not be consecrated nor blessed with the special 
blessing which is assigned for churches. They may be 
blessed with the ordinary form for the blessing of houses, or, 
preferably, with the new special blessing which is included 
in the revised edition of the Ritual. 

Consecration is the more solemn form of dedication. 
The ordinary minister is the Bishop of the diocese. He may 
delegate another bishop, but no priest below the rank of 
bishop can perform the rite unless he be specially delegated 
by the Roman Pontiff. 

368 
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The bishop who is to officiate and those who have 
petitioned for the consecration, must fast the day before ; 
the fast does not require abstinence. 

A consecration may take place on any day, but a Sunday 
or greater feast is recommended. Since Mass must be 
celebrated at one or other of the newly consecrated altars, 
the ceremony must begin in the morning. 

The following conditions must be observed : 

1. The building must be of stone or brick. The S.R.C. 
has given a decision in favour of constructions of iron and 
concrete provided that the consecration crosses be of stone. 

2. The church should be free on all sides in order that 
the officiant may pass around it. A church may be conse- 
crated in a case where the exterior walls are partly obstructed 
by adjacent buildings ; but special indult is required where 
the obstruction is so complete that the walls cannot be 
reached. (S.R.C. 3687.) 

3. The high altar should be consecrated with the church. 
This also should stand free on all sides. If the high altar 
has already been consecrated a side altar must serve for the 
ceremony ; but here again, a church where all the altars 
have already been consecrated cannot receive consecration 
without apostolic indult. (S.R.C. 3907.) Consecration 
of an altar is required for validity. 

4. Twelve crosses of stone must be attached to the 
interior walls in such wise as to be irremovable, and in the 
following order : one on each side of the high altar ; one 
on each side of the main entrance ; the rest at equal spaces 
along the walls. These crosses receive the anointing, and 
stand as proofs of consecration. 

Metal crosses are permitted. Crosses of wood or painted 
on the walls are no longer tolerated. 

A bracket for a candle must be affixed beneath each 
cross. Consecration candles must burn throughout the 
whole day of the ceremony, and on the anniversary. 

5. Two small crosses, to receive the anointing, should 
be incised on the door-posts of the main entrance, at a 
height of about two and a half feet from the base. 

‘ Ri A church cannot be consecrated unless it be free from 
ebt. 


The Mass which concludes the consecration should 
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be a votive Mass for the Dedication of a Church, with 
a commemoration of the mystery or saint in whose honour 
the church is built. An indulgence of one year is granted 
to all who visit the church on the actual day of the conse- 
cration, and another to those who visit it on the anniversary ; 
this latter is of two hundred, a hundred, or fifty, according 
as the consecrating prelate is by rank a cardinal, an arch- 
bishop, or a bishop. 

Blessing is the simple and shorter form of dedication. 
The walls of the church are sprinkled with holy water, and 
the form prescribed by the Rituale Romanum is recited, 
The right of blessing belongs to the Ordinary, but he may 
delegate a priest. 

As in the ceremony of consecration, Holy Mass must be 
celebrated in conclusion. Records of both consecration and 
blessing must be preserved in the archives of the parish and 
of the diocese. 

Every church must have a title which, in keeping with 
custom and liturgical law, must be the name of a person or 
mystery that is an object of public devotion. The title 
must be chosen by the Ordinary. Once a church has been 


consecrated the title cannot be changed except by the 
authority of the Holy See. 


j. PR. 


se m~nm FO. oF ew st. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Confirmation in the Modern World. By Matthias Laros ; 
translated by George Sayer. (Sheed & Ward. Pp. 
vii+229. 75. 6d. net.) 


No manifestation of activity can be regarded as authentically 
Catholic unless it is rooted in the principles of Catholic 
doctrine ; and therefore Catholic Action will never become 
a living reality until every member of the Church under- 
stands that it is his duty to participate in it. It is not 
uncommonly supposed that Catholic Action, to which His 
Holiness the Pope is so insistently and urgently calling us, 
consists merely in the more efficient organizing of those 
guilds, associations and sodalities in which the Church is 
already so rich ; and the consequence is that the Pope’s 
appeal is likely to be met frequently with the reply : “That 
sort of thing is not for me”. There are many good and 
earnest Catholics who, while they are willing to give financial 
support to Catholic enterprises, to pray for their success and 
to admire their achievements, do not feel themselves called 
to take any active partin them. They are of that disposition 
which abhors anything in the nature of public demonstra- 
tion, that shrinks from social work and organized activity. 
Militant Catholicism in any shape or form, admirable 
though they deem it in those whose natural character 
disposes them to it, is emphatically not “for them”. If 
Catholic Action means simply optional membership of some 
Catholic guild or public organization, then we must admit 
that Catholic Action is not for all. 

To have shown that this is exactly what Catholic Action 
does not mean ; to have shown that Catholic Action is the 
bounden duty of every Catholic, whatever his natural 
disposition or talents, precisely because he is a Catholic ; 
and to have traced this duty deep down into the roots of 
Catholic doctrine—this is the chief merit of the author of 
Confirmation in the Modern World. The Holy Father’s universal 
call to Action is not a panic-stricken appeal to the laity to 
help in a task to which the clergy alone have been found to 
be unequal ; it is not a hasty mobilization of untrained 
troops to meet an enemy with whom the regular army alone 
has proved unable to cope. It is in effect an appeal to the 

37! 
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faithful to stir up in themselves the grace of Confirmation, 
a grace which brings a man to spiritual maturity as a 
Christian “person”, which makes him a sharer in that 
priesthood which is the common possession of all the laity, 
and a true apostle of the Kingship of Christ. “‘Itis not enough 
for the faithful to be passive dwellers in the household of 
Faith, or dead stones in the substance of the Holy Temple 
of the Church which they compose, they must be living 
stones capable of collaborating with and giving life to the 
whole building” (p. 37). 

Not on all points will every reader agree with the gifted 
author (e.g. on page 126: ““We may even think St. Thomas’ 
division of the powers of the human soul into intellect and 
will dubious” ; or on page 151, where he seems unduly 
pessimistic concerning the future of democracy), but his 
book is a signally valuable contribution to the under. 
standing of the doctrinal theory which must be the basis of 
all true Catholic Action. 

G. D.S. 


Entrevisions du Ciel. By Henri-Pierre Faffin. (Editions de la 
Cité Chrétienne, 1938. Pp. 287; 22/7. 50.) 
Tuese “‘Glimpses of heaven” will be thoroughly enjoyed by 
those who are prepared to think while they read. For this 
is not a poetical fantasy, disbelieved as easily as it is read. 
Well versed in the philosophy of Aristotle and of St. Thomas, 
Professor Faffin has given us a truly fascinating treatise on the 
condition of the soul after death. He is not of those who are 
content to say that the soul survives the body, but that of its 
activities in the disembodied state we can know nothing. 
He follows St. Thomas in all his sublime speculations con- 
cerning that mysterious entracte which separates the moment 
of death from the day of the general resurrection ; the 
timeless duration in which the soul has its being, and especially 
the manner and the extent of its knowledge—these are 
explained in accordance with the principles of a truly 
Thomistic psychology, and with a liveliness of style and @ 
richness of illustration which make the Professor’s work 
a real pleasure to read. Equally attractive is the second part 
of his study, which takes us into the sphere of the supernatural 


1OQore cw awe 
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and, by means of the same sure philosophical principles, 
enables us to have some understanding of those heavenly 
joys—both for soul and for body—which God has prepared 
for His faithful ones. 

G. D.S. 


FROM FOREIGN REVIEWS 


(1) Qu’est-ce que [’Oratio super Populum’. The author 
writes against the view of Fr. Jungmann, S.J., who regards 
it as practically self-evident that the Oratio super Populum 
occurring at the end of the Lenten Masses is a prayer for 
public penitents. He disagrees also with the view of some 
others that it is a prayer for non-communicants and, there- 
fore, distinct from the usual Postcommunion. This prayer, 
in Mgr. Callewaert’s opinion, is a blessing formula given to 
all who are about to depart from the church for their daily 
occupation. It is a logical and worthy conclusion of the 
Mass, during which priest and people have been united 
in offering the sacrifice ; they are now about to separate, 
the clergy remaining in the church for their other sacred 
duties, the people departing; fittingly the departing 
“populus” are speeded with a prayer. He has arrived 
at this view by analyzing the structure and content of these 
prayers which, it would appear, had in earlier times an 
integral place in every Mass. He does not explain, in this 
article, the difficult question which naturally arises—namely, 
why they are now restricted to the Lenten Masses—but he 
has sufficiently shown that the reason is not precisely to be 
sought in the notions of humility, penance, and fasting. 


(2) The Lenten Fast: Is it an insupportable burden ?* Fr. 
Twomey adds his authority to that of a growing number of 
theologians in pleading for a relative basis in estimating the 
amount permitted at collations on fast days. His point, 
of course, is that the fasting laws are still in force, though they 
are commonly disregarded even by otherwise excellent 
Catholics on the score of moral impossibility. If the 
Church wishes the generality of her children to fast and if, 


1C. Callewaert in Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1937, fasc. iv. 
*L. J. Twomey, S.J., in The Ecclesiastical Review, February, 1938. 
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secondly, most of them are unable to do so except by taking 
more than the two ounces commonly allowed on an absolute 
basis of reckoning, it would appear to follow that the Church 
is content with a relative basis. This is a view which has 
been held by many theologians in France, Be!gium, England, 
Germany, Italy, and the United States. 


(3) Directives Spirituelles pour V'Heure Présente’. In the 
course of a résumé of the matters dealt with in recent retreat 
conferences to his clergy, the Cardinal continues in the 
tradition of his eminent predecessor, demanding from the 
priesthood a high degree of faith and sanctity for the proper 
exercise of the priestly office. One way of preserving and 
developing the former consists in a willing acceptance of the 
directions of the hierarchy. He is particularly concerned 
with proving that politics may come within the sphere of 
the Church’s influence and direction. It is an error to 
suppose that in profane and secular matters the Church 
may merely offer wise counsel which can be accepted or 
rejected. If politics are found to verge upon the spiritual 
sphere, the authority of the Church in their regard may be 
called, if you like, “‘indirect’’. But it is authority neverthe- 
less, and the Church would not be faithful to her divine 
commission if she failed to direct the faithful in political 
matters when occasion demanded it.. Examples of such are 
the Sillon condemnation by Pius X, the condemnation of the 
Action Frangaise by Pius XI, the attitude of Cardinal Mercier 
during the German occupation of Belgium, the position 
taken up by the Spanish Episcopate with regard to the 
Frente Popular, and the intervention of the Belgium bishops 
in the Rexist movement. 


(4) De Superiorum Potestate Dispensandi?. The writer is 
immediately concerned with the power of dispensing the 
particular law of the constitutions of the Friars Minor, but 
his conclusions will apply, mutatis mutandis, to the com- 
petent superiors of other religious Institutes. The con- 
troversy amongst the canonists arises from Canon 82 of the 
Codex, which formulates the rule that bishops and other 
local Ordinaries may not dispense from laws made by the 


1H. E. Cardinal van Roey in Collectanea Mechliniensia, January, 1938. 
2 Fr. P, A. Ledwolorz in Antonianum, fasc. 1, 1938. 
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Sovereign Pontiff for a particular territory, except in 
accordance with Canon 81, namely, nisi haec potestas eisdem 
fuerit explicite vel implicite concessa, aut nisi difficilis sit recursus ad 
Sanctam Sedem et simul in mora sit periculum gravis damni, et de 
dispensatione agitur quae a Sede Apostolica concedi solet. The 
rule of the constitutions receives its binding force not 
from St. Francis but from the approbation of the Apostolic 
See; it is a true Pontifical law and, although it has not 
the precise character of a Pontifical law made for a 
certain territory, it is subject to the same interpretation as 
any Pontifical law which is not binding on the whole Church. 
Fr. Ledwolorz agrees with many canonists in holding that 
the power of dispensing the constitutions has been granted 
tacitly by the Holy See to the Superiors of the Order. 
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“Father Bonnar has laid the members of the profession for whom primarily he 

written under a heavy debt of obligation. . . . His opening chapters, in which 
he discusses simply and concisely the general position of the Church . . . and the 
relations of the Church to science and to the State, will be found valuable and 
necessary reading for the Catholic doctor.”—Tablet. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Of Conversion 


ST. BERNARD 
Translated by WATKIN WILLIAMs, M.A. 


Mr. Watkin Williams, the greatest living authority on St. Berm 
has made this new translation of his famous sermon De Conversj 
He has collated the different texts and supplied a scholarly introdug 
and all necessary notes. The book is being published in two editj 
the larger edition including the Latin text and a facsimile page 4 
principal MS. on which the translation is based. : 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. a 4 


Communism and Anti-Religion 
J. DE BIVORT DE LA SAUDEE 


While Communist propaganda is being skilfully directed tow 
winning sympathy in various disguises and on many pretexts, f 
is urgent need for a clear exposure of its fundamentally anti-rel 
aims. Pére de Bivort de la Saudée has made a very thorough st 
the whole subject in relation to many countries, and shows beyomi 
dispute how inseparably the Communist doctrine and programme 
committed to a militant destruction of all religion. Crown 8vo, 35) 


The Rise and Decline of Marxism ~ 
WALDEMAR GURIAN 4 


Dr. Waldemar Gurian, who as a University professor has wom 
in Germany, Switzerland, and America, has for many years m 
special study of Marxism. In this, his latest work, he prophesie ; 
decline of the movement which up till recently was almost fashional 
with learning and insight he shows that like all heresies it conta ins 
seeds of its own decay, and that this decay has now set in. 
erudite, he is never dull. Demy 8vo, 75. 


The Way of the Just 
EDWIN ESSEX, O.P. 


Father Edwin Essex has already won his place among the forem 
spiritual writers in England. This little volume of meditations 18) 
tinguished by a rare simplicity and directness of style and a most attrad 
clarity of thought. Without any conscious attempt at imitating a @f 
spiritual classic he has produced a book which should appeal t 
readers of Thomas 4 Kempis. Crown 8vo, 
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The Aniverse 


The most widely-read 
Catholic paper 


THE CLERGY will find in ‘““The Universe” the most com- 
prehensive news of Catholic affairs throughout the 
world, supplied by authoritative representatives in 
practically every country. 


THE CLERGY will find the official announcements of the 
dioceses of Great Britain faithfully and promptly re- 
corded, and all news of nation-wide interest for the 
progress of the Catholic cause fully presented. 


THE CLERGY will find representative and central Catholic 
opinion upon topics of the day voiced both editorially 
and by expert writers upon the subjects concerned. 


THE CLERGY will find in ““The Universe” the best medium 
of publicity for announcements, appeals and small 
advertisements. 


Its sale exceeds by many thousands the combined sale of all other 
Catholic papers printed in Great Britain and Ireland. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY 
BY POST 12s. 6d. PER YEAR 
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Publishers to the Holy See 


The PREMIER HOUSE for 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
WOODCARVING and 
DEVOTIONAL REQUISITES 


ROSARIES 
STATUES 
PICTURES 
CARDS AND 
CALENDARS— CRUCIFIXES 
FONTS—FIRST COMMUNION 
MEMORIALS — PRIE-DIEU 
BIBLES, NEW 
TESTAMENTS 
PRAYER 
BOOKS AND 
GENERAL 
CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE 


Catalogues of Books, Church Furniture, and Devotional Articles 
sent post free on request 


30-32 Manchester Street, Liverpool; 39 John Bright Street, Birmingham; | 
66-68 Bridge Street, Manchester; 248 Buchanan Street, Glasgow; 
21-22 D’Olier Street, Dublin; 


43-45 Newgate Street, E.C.1 LONDON 129 Victoria Street, S.W.! 





